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“If they run they’re VC”: Cambodian woman machine-gunned to death in a US attack on 
Thlock Trach, a Cambodian village near the border with Vietnam. 


Last month a team of Americans visited 
Cambodia to investigate US charges that 
Cambodia is giving aid and sanctuary to the 
“Viet Cong”; in this article, which is also 
appearing in the American journal “ Libera- 
tion,” Russell Johnson reports their journey 
and findings. Russell Johnson is New England 
Peace Education Secretary of the American 
Friends Service Committee, and from 1961 to 
1965 he was director of Quaker conferences 
in south-east Asia. This was his sixth visit to 
Cambodia. 


““We are a small country and have a small army 
compared with our neighbours, the Thais and the 
Vietnamese. We desire only to be left alone, to 
live at peace and develop our country. ... The 
Vietnam war is a family quarrel. We believe in 
non-intervention, non-alignment. We don’t hate the 
American people. We hope for a renewal of friendly 
relations with your country.” Thus spoke quietly, 
but very earnestly, the governor of Ta Keo province 
ead royal kingdom of Cambodia, in early August 


The governor and I were travelling by car from the 
city of Ta Keo to the Vietnam frontier, where the 
mission sent by “ Americans Want to Know” was 
examining critical areas. His sentiments were re- 
peated throughout our twelve days in Cambodia; 
it appeared to us that Prince Norodom Sihanouk, 
the Chief of State, and his colleagues spoke with 
convincing sincerity. 

American military officials in South Vietnam have 
charged that Cambodia is giving sanctuary to ‘‘ Viet 
Cong” troops, that rest camps and training facilities 


are being provided for them, that supplies are being 
shipped across Cambodia to them. Cambodia denies 
the charges. We were determined to see for our- 
selves. 

We arrived in the capital, Phnom Penh, on July 27, 
and left on August 9. There were five mission 
members: Kay Boyle, writer and associate editor of 
Liberation; Donald Duncan, master sergeant in the 
US Army’s Special Forces in Vietnam for 18 months 
until he quit in September 1965; Rabbi Israel Dres- 
ner, ardent civil rights worker of Springfield, New 
Jersey; Floyd McKissick, national director of the 
Congress of Racial Equality; and myself. Marc Stone 
and Norman Eisner served as public relations asso- 
ciates. 


Cambodia is part of what was French Indochina. 
Covering 69,000 square miles, it is bounded on the 
west and north by Thailand, on the north by Laos 
and on the east by Vietnam. The tropical climate 
is warm and humid, with an average temperature 
at Phnom Penh of 80.6°F and an average rainfall 
of 54in. The rainfall is concentrated in the late 
summer monsoon season, so that some drought 
exists in winter. The peasants of Cambodia are 
relatively favoured, with adequate rice and fish for 
all. The population in 1965 was 6,200,000, with an 
average annual increase of 2.2%. 


From the end of the 14th century, Cambodia fought 
against Siamese invaders, and from the 17th century 
also against the Vietnamese. Parts of the country 
in the east and west fell into these neighbours’ 
hands. To this day enmity persists between Cambodia 
and the Thais and Vietnamese, whose annexionist 
designs Cambodia fears. So far as I can tell, this 
apprehension applies to Vietnamese of both north 
and south. 

In 1863, France imposed a protectorate over the 
kingdom. French rule ended on November 9, 1953, 
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and today Cambodia is an independent elective 
monarchy, with parliamentary institutions - a coun- 
cil of ministers and national assembly - endowed 
by the 1947 constitution. Prince Sihanouk assumed 
the office of Chief of State on June 12, 1960, after 
renouncing his position as king and establishing a 
political grouping, the “Popular Socialist Com- 
munity.” The Queen Mother symbolises the perman- 
ence of the monarchy, but does not reign. 


Forty-four years old, Prince Sihanouk is the main- 
spring of Cambodia - dynamic, talented, shrewd, 
with a genuine sense of responsibility for his people. 
As was apparent everywhere we travelled, his regard 
and concern for the common people is reciprocated 
by a love and esteem towards him which I have 
found to be quite unique for the countries of that 
region. When we met him at Kompong Ch-hnang, 
after speaking at a Buddhist pagoda, he went down 
into the crowd, which enthusiastically enfolded him. 
His advisers told me that this practice of his 
worried them for security reasons, but that they 
could do nothing about it. 


This was my sixth visit to Cambodia. I had come 
first to see Angkor Wat, and later, in January 1965, 
to organise a Quaker-conference for diplomats. At 
that time I had first met Prince Sihanouk, as well 
as the Prime Minister, Prince Norodom Kantol, 
and the Vice President, Son Sann. For me this 
visit was something of a homecoming, as from my 
first encounter with Cambodia I had been impressed 
and eager that my fellow-Americans better under- 
stand the country and its chief of state. No other 
mission member had been in Cambodia before and 
all approached the country free of preconceived 
ideas, prepared to report our findings objectively. 


Although the mission was publicised primarily for 
its investigatory function, I hoped that it would 
also carry to Prince Sihanouk evidence that a grow- 
ing number of Americans are genuinely interested 
in his country as an encouraging example of self- 
determined, non-aligned and non-Communist, non- 
violent efforts to make a social revolution. The very 
warm reception which we received on every hand 
indicated the importance Cambodians attached to 
our visit, which was seen as a possible harbinger of 
better things to come, where Cambodian-American 
relations are concerned. There have been no diplo- 
matic relations between the two since May 1965, 
when Prince Sihanouk made good his threat to 
break relations should American and South Viet- 
namese forces make further armed incursions into 
Cambodia. These attacks, on an average of twice 
a month since 1961 in Ta Keo province alone, have 
brought death and destruction to many Cambodian 
villages; a number of US pilots have been shot 
down over Cambodia. Our mission witnessed the 
effects of such an attack. 


On the evening of our arrival, we sat' up with our 
Cambodian liaison team rewriting our itinerary. 
We had requested assistance with travel arrange- 
ments from the government, and the programme 
they suggested did not include enough time on 
the frontier; so we proposed alternatives, which 
were accepted and efficiently implemented. This last- 
minute change underlies why we believe that noth- 
ing was staged for our benefit. 


We flew from Phnom Penh to small landing fields 
near the border, and travelled by jeep and land- 
rover and on foot up to the frontier at half a 
dozen points. 


Our first trips took us to the border provinces of 
Stung Trong and Ratanakiri. We flew over this 
region, where the ‘“ Sihanouk Trail” is supposed to 
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lie, trying to find evidence of trails, camps or the 
movement of soldiers. From 600 feet, we saw noth- 
ing except wild animals, including elephants, which 
ordinarily leave an area where men are present. 
Although the terrain is jungle, the canopy is 
sufficiently open, so we could see the ground. If 
troop movement takes place, US reconnaissance 
planes could readily obtain photographic evidence. 
We travelled overland on highways 13 and 19, 
finding them _almost impassable because of the mon- 
soon rains. Highway 19 near the Vietnam border 
is only two tracks through the jungle. The bridge 
was destroyed by the Japanese in 1941 and has not 
been rebuilt; it is inconceivable to us that this road 
is being used by men or trucks in any numbers. 
The only way our party could get to the frontier 
was by walking over a fallen log in the river, 
Indian file. At the border we found only a Cam- 
bodian post that had been bombed by planes from 
South Vietnam. 

On highway 13, at the Laotian border, mission 
members inspected trucks, whose seals were broken 
at their request. They found only Chinese beer, 
California abalone and prunes, on their way to 
Vietnam, The team tried to get to Siem Pang, on 
the “Sihanouk trail,” but abandoned the attempt 
after their landrover broke an axle. The road was 
impossible. Don Duncan, experienced in these mat- 
ters, searched for residual evidence of men or 
trucks, and could find nothing. The Cambodian 
government has given land to settlers, including 
some army personnel, in an effort to bring land 
some distance back from the border under cultiva- 
tion. New rubber plantations, new schools, clinics 
were visible. Cambodia naturally wants this area 
to be secure. 

Sam Jaffe of ABC Television and Seymour Topping 
of the New York Times had recently covered the 
same ground. Their conclusions were the same as 
ours: although small parties of Vietnamese may be 
able to move across the frontier undetected, as 
Prince Sihanouk thas admitted, there is no evidence 
of anything more. It was clear to us that Cambodian 
authorities are doing everything within their ability 
to prevent Vietnamese of any kind from using 
Cambodian soil for any purpose. 

Our mission went by plane to Memot on the eastern 
frontier, and then overland to the border near 
Snuol, where the southern end of highway 13 enters 
South Vietnam. There is a Cambodian checkpost, but 
none on the Vietnam side. We were shown a border 
marker which the authorities said had been moved 
by the Vietnamese 600 metres into Cambodia. We 
examined three open areas in the jungle, caused 
by bombing from American planes in June and 
July. The bomb craters were full of water; trees had 
been shattered; we found bomb fragments with 
American markings. The Cambodians insisted that 
no Vietnamese had been seen in the area; their 
border patrols are small, but along the frontier a 
village militia has been established and peasants 
look out for strangers. 

We returned to Memot to board our plane for 
Phnom Penh. As we prepared to take off, word 
came of an attack on a Cambodian village, about 
50 kilometres away, Thlok Trach. We set off for it, 
accompanied by the CBS TV crew which was 
filming the entire mission, churning through mon- 
soon-flooded paddy fields on a narrow roadway of 


mud. 
The village had 25 families, some 200 people. First 
we saw a dead water buffalo, then the body of a 
pregnant woman, evidently machine-gunned as she 
fled from her house towards the shelter of a nearby 
tree. The tree was riddled with bullets, showing 
that the gunner had deliberately aimed at her. I 
was reminded that a newsman from Saigon had 
told me that he had accompanied American pilots 
in Vietnam who had coldbloodedly strafed and killed 
three unarmed peasants running across an open 
field. The reason: “‘If they run, they’re VC.” 

We walked quietly through the shellshocked village, 
seeing rocket craters from which we picked up 
fragments with US markings. We were saddened 
and outraged. One house was burned; another's 
interior shattered; six people had been injured. 
These houses were simple, of thatch, built on stilts 
whereas Vietnamese houses are built on the ground. 
The village is 1,000 yards from the frontier; the 
people are Khmer, not Vietnamese. The villagers 
described the two US helicopters which had come 
down to 150 feet; they could not understand the 
attack and declared that no Vietnamese had been 
in the village. The women wept silently; the men 
and boys stood almost impassive, bewildered. Yet 
they seemed to bear us no ill-will; they were aware 
we were friends. 

As darkness fell, we set off for the hospital to 
which the wounded had been taken; looking back 
40 minutes later we saw flares over the village. We 
didn’t suspect that this was the prelude to two 
more attacks on the next day, the second of which 
was made while the International Control] Commis- 
sion team was in the village. Team members had 
to take cover; again it was clear that these were 
American planes. 

The next day Don Duncan and Floyd McKissick re- 
turned and walked through the border territory, 
searching for trails which might indicate movement 
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A Viet Cong supply trail has often been al- 
leged to run through Cambodia into Vietnam; 
it appears, for instance, in this map from the 
“Recent History Atlas” by Martin Gilbert, 
published this year by Weidenfeld and Nichol- 
son. The American team which visited Cam- 
bodia last month and inspected the border 
areas could find no trace of such a trail, and 
in this article Russell Johnson says that no 
evidence has been produced for its existence. 


of soldiers. They found nothing, but noted that 
the border was marked by a small stream. Seven 
houses remaining in the village at our first visit 
were now destroyed; two babies were drowned in 
the panic. 

When we had dinner with Prince Sihanouk the 
following Sunday, he expressed the sorrow and 
indignation which this attack had aroused. It had 
put in jeopardy the anticipated visit by Averell 
Harriman. The first explanation by US authorities 
was that ground fire had come from the village, 
which their maps showed to be in South Vietnam. 
Later the State Department admitted that the 
village was administered by Cambodia. A protest 
is filed, regrets are expressed; life goes on... but 
not for one innocent woman and two babies. The 
ICC team, consisting of three people from Poland, 
India and Canada, is only a symbolic presence, un- 
able to do more than file a report. 

A provincial governor told me that two years ago, 
when a South Vietnamese diplomat was in Phnom 
Penh to negotiate a point of difference, a land and 
air attack was made by American and South Viet- 
namese forces on the villages of Chantrea, six 
kilometres from the border; 17 people had been 
killed. The attacks on Thlok Trach impressed me 
as a similar instance where military action appears 
to have been launched to forestall a diplomatic 
rapprochement. 

Prince Sihanouk spoke to me of the three American 
governments with which he has to contend: “ First 
is the White House and the State Department... 
not so bad. But secondly the CIA, and third, the 
military.” He is convinced by experience that these 
three “ governments” do not seek the same objec- 
tive: he has proof of CIA complicity in a plot to 
assassinate him in 1959, and we had just witnessed 
the results of aggressive military action. My own 
belief is that for the CIA and the military, a 
non-aligned Cambodia is an unwarranted obstacle 
to American domination along the entire underbelly 
of China. They would prefer to eliminate Prince 
Sihanouk and instal a US puppet, or to force him 
to throw in his lot with China and North Vietnam 
and thus open up Cambodia to unrestrained US 
bombing and “search and destroy” operations. 
On another morning, we mounted to the roof of 
the checkpost on highway 1 where it enters Viet- 
nam, only 60 kilometres from Saigon. We noted 
a line of sugar palms marking the border, amid 
green paddy fields. Just across the border was a 
strategic hamlet surrounded by barbed wire, and 
nearby was a market where we were told Cambodian 
and Vietnamese peasants traded freely without cus- 


toms inspection; some smuggling takes place. Donald 
Duncan identified a Special Forces camp in the 
distance. Two US reconnaissance planes flew over 
the border area. Here too, photographic evidence of 
sanctuary could easily be obtained; to our know- 
ledge, none has been disclosed. 

The border post of Phnom Denh in the “seven 
mountains” area in the south is also in completely 
open country, where men could not move unseen. 
Two Cambodian villages within sight had been at- 
tacked by South Vietnamese in the past year. In 
the mountains on the Cambodian side we examined 
an area said by Saigon to harbour “Viet Cong” 
rest and training camps. We found several open 
fields, but no indication of buildings. 

We travelled by small motor cruiser among the 
small Cambodian islands in the Gulf of Thailand, 
where local residents have this year endured attacks 
by Vietnamese landing parties and other kinds of 
harassment. 

Near the end of our visit, we spent two days in the 
new port of Sihanoukville, with a population of 
15,000. Only six years ago this area was mud flats 
and marsh, and the Cambodians are understand- 
ably proud of the city. Traditionally their outlet 
to the sea was Saigon, and so Sihanoukville has 
been a priority undertaking: docking facilities for 
four ocean-going vessels have been built, and another 
jetty is being built. 

Without previous notice, we asked to visit the 
ships unloading in the harbour, and boarded two 
of them. The Norwegian ship Hild, under charter 
to China, was carrying a mixed cargo of great 
variety; printing equipment, porcelain, cement, 
bean sauce, paper, athletic supplies, machine tools, 
a Mercedes 200, crayons, thermos botles, cigarettes, 
mineral water, sewing machines and many other 
items. The skipper denied carrying arms and we 
saw none. 

The Russian vessel Kuibishev had come from Haip- 
hong with coal and cement, and was returning 
with logs and maize. The captain gave me a photo 
taken from the bridge of his ship in Haiphong 
harbour on June 29, when it was first bombed by 
US planes. He said that bombs had fallen within 
100 metres of his ship. 

We were free to move about the harbour area; it 
was not guarded, and we saw no military hardware. 
What were our final conclusions? As one of my col- 
leagues had argued before we left America, it is 
impossible to prove a negative. Sceptics may insist 
that our visit was too limited and too much directed 
by our hosts for our testimony to be objective and 
fully informed. Perhaps so, but we did cover a lot 
of ground, and we kept our eyes and minds open. 
The Cambodian officials made no effort, so far as 
we could tell, to influence in any way our choice of 
itinerary and the timing of our visits. 

We believe they have nothing to hide. We saw no 
evidence that Cambodia is providing sanctuary or 
supply routes to the “ Viet Cong.” We talked to 
independent observers in Phnom Penh, who agreed. 
Prince Sihanouk is committed to non-intervention. 
We hope that our testimony will be a deterrent to 
further aggression against the people of Cambodia. 
If the war were to be expanded into this peaceful 
country, it would be a major tragedy. 

Prince Sihanouk spoke to us on several occasions 
of his desire to renew friendly relations with the 
US, but not at the price of Cambodian integrity. 
His requirements for renewal of diplomatic rela- 
tions are three: the US and its allies, South Viet- 
nam and Thailand, must respect the present bound- 
aries of Cambodia; they must cease aggression 
against Cambodia; indemnities must be given Cam- 
bodia for the death and damage she has suffered. 
During extempore remarks at Kompong Ch-hnang, 
Prince Sihanouk said he would lay aside the third 
condition if the first two.were accepted. It would 
be an act of enlightened statesmanship for the US 
to accept these conditions. ; 
Prince Sihanouk freely expressed appreciation for 
the substantial US aid his country has received 
in the past, but is critical of the strings that were 
attached. He says that China has observed scrupu- 
lously the terms of every agreement he has had 
with her; but he has no desire to become a puppet 
of China. He spoke with derision of the Communists 
in Cambodia, a very small group with no members 
in the National Assembly. TT 

There is no significant internal opposition to the 
Prince and his policies. He says Cambodian social- 
ism is based on the pagoda, coming from Buddha, 
not from Marx, Lenin or Mao. The economy is 
mixed. On the other traditional elites, the Cambo- 
dian elite has demonstrated sufficient social con- 
science to keep society moving towards improved 
conditions for all its members, especially in educa- 
tion and health. Very little is spent on the military. 
Prince Sihanouk makes no claims of superior 
morality; he discusses his objectives in terms of 
self-interest, feeling that it is the self-interest of 
all developing societies to pursue non-alignment. 
The wisdom and courage which he embodies is a 
source of admiration to those of us who have had 
the opportunity of knowing him and experiencing 
Cambodia today. If there is one country in south- 
east Asia which truly deserves American support, 
in terms of our professed ideals, it is Cambodia. 
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Counter-insurgency 


in Greece 


The Greek Civil War 194449, by Edgar 
O’Ballance (Faber and Faber, 36s). 

The Greek civil war is the nearest that 
postwar Europe has seen to a conflict 
as vicious and disgusting as the present 
war in Vietnam. Before the ‘“ Commun- 
ist” guerrillas were defeated, the Ameri- 
cans (coming late into the battle under 
Harry Truman) had poured into Greece 
hundreds of millions of dollars in the 
shape of aircraft, artillery, guns, ammu- 
nition, bombs, advisers and other forms 
of military aid. The guerrillas had no 
aircraft; but napalm and_ incendiary 
bombs were used against them from the 
air. An unprecedented proportion of the 
civilian population was systematically re- 
moved from village areas and housed in 
camps to deprive the guerrilla of his 
civilian cover. 

Major Edgar O’Ballance is one of a new 
brand of expert waxing fat on the pre- 
sumed Western need to counter Com- 
munist insurgency. He has written two 
books on the Red Army of China; his 
previous book was titled The Indo-China 
War, 1945-54, a study in Guerrilla War- 
fare. What more natural than that he 
should now turn his attention to the 
Greek civil war, “a Communist insur- 
gent war which the Communists lost '’? 
Drawing on his experience of other 
guerrilla campaigns Major O’Ballance 
argues that there are five essentials if 
a “poorly armed, poorly equipped .. . 
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MAKRONISOS 


Many of those who visited Greece this 
year to take part in the 4th Marathon 
March on May 22 will probably have 
seen a most striking book about the 
island of Makronisos which was used 
as a concentration camp during the 
Greek civil war. 
This book is written and illustrated by 
George Farsakidis, and many of the illus- 
trations are from sketches which he made 
while incarcerated on the island in 
1949-50. The reading matter is good, but 
the illustrations are so excellent that 
one can clearly understand the author’s 
message even if one does not know a 
word of Greek. The whole atmosphere 
of Makronisos, a barren and waterless 
island close to the mainland of Greece, 
with all its cruelty and suffering is por- 
trayed with such intense feeling that it 
must leave a deep impression on all 
who look at these illustrations. It is diffi- 
cult to imagine a more vivid picture 
_ of “man’s inhumanity to man.” 
Makronisos was described by the Greek 
government of the time as a centre for 
the “re-education” of those holding 
left-wing views. The majority had never 
been charged with any crime or brought 
before any court, and they were tortured 
just to make them renounce their con- 
victions, act against their conscience and 
humiliate themselves by signing a “ re- 
pentance statement.” 
The psychological pressure, the promises 
and threats, the beatings and breaking of 
limbs, the carrying of heavy stones in 
the hot sun, the shortage of food and 
water, the crowded conditions and lack 
of medical attention, and the madness 
which came to some of those who did 
not give in but who could stand no more 
- all this suffering is depicted with terri- 
fying clarity. 
But one is impressed not only by the 
horror; one is also amazed by the cour- 
age and endurance, and filled with admi- 
ration for those who maintained their 
beliefs so steadfastly to the end, even 
though the end was frequently death. 
This book is published at a time when 
freedom of thought is again being in- 
creasingly restricted in Greece, and it 
is to be hoped that it will help to 
strengthen the determination of the 
Greek people that there shall never be 
another Makronisos, and remind all 
friends of Greece that real democracy 
has not yet been restored in the land 
of its birth even though nearly all the 
political prisoners have now been re- 
leased. 


minority” guerrilla army is to win. In 
his final chapter, “ Analysing the Com- 
munist Defeat,” he suggests that the 
factors are: an ideology; people to sup- 
port and protect the guerrilla soldier; 
space for evasive action; a regular source 
of supplies; and bases for training and 
recuperation. He argues convincingly 
that the left Democratic Army lost (be- 
tween 1946 and 1949) when large sec- 
tions of the people were removed from 
the countryside, when the _ guerrillas 
went over prematurely to positional war- 
fare, and when Tito of Yugoslavia, by 
closing his frontier, deprived the left 
forces of refuge, supplies and bases. 
The book is highly readable throughout 
and, no doubt, will serve to popularise 
the new military science of devising an- 
swers to guerrilla insurgency. (It is in- 
teresting that C. M. Woodhouse MP, an 
expert on Greece who writes a laudatory 
foreword to this book, has argued re- 
cently in the Observer that the Ameri- 
cans won't win the Vietnam war because 
the necessary conditions for defeating a 
guerrilla army do not exist there.) 
Nevertheless, on the evidence of this 


book, Major O’Ballance doesn’t properly 
understand what happened in Greece. 
His analysis of the guerrilla defeat is 
restricted to military factors; he doesn’t 
emphasise nearly sufficiently the politi- 
cal factors which led to defeat: the inter- 
vention of British “liberating” troops 
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Fortnightly lectures on the modern history and problems of Greece 
are to be held in London, starting on October 4. Organised jointly by 
the Committee of 100 and the League for Democracy in Greece, the 
meetings will trace the development of Greece from the Turkish 
occupation through the republican days of the early 20th century to the 
civil war and today’s peace movement. Speakers will include Mark 
Dragoumis, Jack Lindsay, Christopher Lake and Diana Pym. The 
lectures will be held at 7.30 pm at the PPU, 6 Endsleigh Street, WC1. 


in December 1944; the disaster for the 
left forces of the Varkiza Agreement in 
1945 under which ELAS (the left resist- 
ance army) was dissolved; the rigged 
elections and then the plebiscite, forced 
through by Labour Foreign Secretary, 
Ernie Bevin, and boycotted by the left, 
which brought about the return of the 
hated monarchy; and the massiveness of 
American aid to the royalists after 1947. 
And it just isn’t good enough to ask: 
what made the Communist attempts to 
seize power by armed force possible? 
The question conceals an assumption, all 
too evident in Major O’Ballance’s book, 
that Communists are not motivated by 
genuine grievances, but by a consistent 
and unquenchable desire to capitalise on 
genuine grievances. The real question is: 
why did the Greek left make more 
than one attempt to seize power by 
force? 

The most startling fault in Major O’BaL 
lance’s book is his complete failure to 
explain how the enmity between ELAS 
(the left resistance army) and EDES 
(the right resistance army) grew up. Un- 
doubtedly this was the origin of the 
civil war. 

The Germans had completely overrun 
Greece by May 1941, and EAM (the 
political wing of ELAS) had begun or- 
ganising opposition to the occupation 
forces by September of that year; by 
April 1942 it was able to announce the 


“A close surveillance was kept on all Communists and those suspected 
of left-wing activities. All were now drafted into the armed forces, and 
those of doubtful reliability were sent to Makronisos Island for screen- 
ing; those who would not repudiate the Communist revolution were 
retained there. In May 1948, there were about 15,000 conscripts on 
Makronisos Island - in various stages of screening and political instruc- 
tion. The Greek government insisted that only about 500 were die-hard 
Communists who had to be kept apart in detention.” 


- Major Edgar O’Ballance in the book which Bob Overy reviews on this 


page. 


formation of the guerrilla army, ELAS. 
Major O’Ballance comments: * Young 
men were attracted to ELAS, not be 
cause of its political colour, but because 
it was the only offensive guerrilla force 
in the field.”* 
EAM, according to Major O’Ballance, was 
a coalition of six socialist parties and 
organisations, “ conceived, delivered and 
motivated” by the Communist Party. 
The Greek king had set up a government- 
in-exile in London; but EAM/ELAS had 
republican aims. 
The EDES army, “the most powerful 
and dangerous rival to ELAS,” was ini- 
tiated during the autumn of 1942 by 
Colonel Zervas, who “ was persuaded by 
British agents to leave Athens.” He had 
already been approached by EAM and 
offered the military command of ELAS, 
but had refused. The political wing of 
EDES, says Major O’Ballance, had 
“ fiixed republican aims.” 
It is perhaps because Major O’Ballance 
assumes that every right-thinking reader 
will share his prejudices against ELAS 
that he scarcely bothers to document a 
case against it, beyond asserting that it 
was always ELAS that attacked the other 
resistance groups, that it spent more time 
fighting other resistance groups than 
harassing the Germans, that the British 
Military ‘Mission, parachuted into Greece 
after October 1942 (later the Allied Mili. 
tary Mission), performed more acts of 
sabotage than the Greek guerrillas, and 
that ELAS always acted with customary 
Communist callousness and brutality. 
However, if one reads carefully, one can 
discover in this book the basis of a case 
against EDES, the Greek centre parties, 
and ultimately the British government, 
which makes clear why ELAS and _suc- 
predine left coalition groups have been 
itter. 
EAM/ELAS in English means “ national 
liberation front.” EAM wanted to liber- 
ate Greece not only from the Germans, 
but also to prevent the return to Greece 
after liberation of a royal-appointed neo- 
fascist dictatorship. The Metaxas dicta. 
torship of 1936-41 is acknowledged by 
Major O’Ballance; he admits, one sus- 
pects a little approvingly, that Metaxas 
brought in censorship, secret police, and 
imprisonment without trial, and forced 
underground a Communist Party that in 
1936 had held the balance in the Greek 
parliament. “ Metaxas frankly governed 
by decree as a dictator .. . and he could 
only be unseated by a coup d’etat or a 
successful ‘civil war. The Communists 
were not the only ones to seriously con- 
sider these alternatives.” 
Metaxas rigidly excluded all officers from 
the armed forces who had republican 
sympathies. When the Greek army was 
overrun by the Germans it was many of 
these officers, hitherto prevented from 
fighting, who helped to form the ELAS 
resistance army; several Greek Commun- 
ists were taken straight from Greek jails 
to concentration camps in Germany. 
When the British Military Mission ar- 
rived, they soon discovered that ELAS 
had larger aims than simply to liberate 
the country from the Germans: 
“ During 1944, the Allied Military Mis- 
sion almost openly favoured EDES as 
it realised that EDES was the only 
obstacle . . . to the seizure of the 
whole countryside by EAM/ELAS. The 
supply of extra arms and cash greatly 
assisted in keeping EDES alive.” 
At its largest size, EDES had just over 
10,000 armed men, while by the time of 
the liberation, after many skirmishes 
with ELAS, it had been reduced to less 
than 5,000, ELAS, at the time of libera- 
tion in October-November 1944, had 
50,000 armed men and controlled practic. 
ally the whole country, occupying all 
the cities, towns and villages - “‘ except 
for Athens, Piraeus, Salonika, Patras and 
other places where British troops were 
stationed.” 
Major O’Ballance admits, in one instance, 
that EDES guerrillas joined the Security 
Battalions (‘‘ Greeks, under Greek offic- 
ers... strongly anti-communist ”) which 
were organised by the Germans during 
the occupation to fight the guerrillas; 
in another instance, that members of a 
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EDITORIALS 


World War Ill gets nearer 


It is almost 18 months since, on April 2, 
1965, we asked: “Has Johnson started 
World War Three?” Suddenly there is 
a new set of hints that perhaps he has. 
Perhaps we are about to see the Viet- 
nam war again widened and intensified, 
so that it is a step nearer to a world 
war. 
The US forces in South Vietnam are be- 
ing increased to 700,000 men, perhaps to 
a million, and there is a vast build-up 
in Thailand. A landing has been made 
close to the North Vietnamese border, 
and visitors to Saigon have brought back 
rumours that North Vietnam will be in- 
vaded before the end of the year. The 
US has admitted flights over China. 
General Eisenhower, in a TV statement 
which must have frightened America’s 
allies as much as her enemies, has given 
what amounts to an advance justification 
for invading North Vietnam or using 
atomic weapons; he explained that in 
Korea he was ready to use the atom 
bomb, because fighting had been held 
back by the (to him) artificial frontier 
between North and South Korea, but 
ane were still a lot of casualties. He 
said: 
“|. . it was intolerable that our own 
country alone had 135,000 casualties 
in that war that people were talking 
about as a police action. You cannot 
Just stay and say that day after day 
we are going to take these casualties 
and nothing is going to be accom- 
plished.” 
As the defence correspondent of The 
Times put it (September 19), Eisenhow- 
er’s remarks “may carry an uncomfort- 
able echo into the current argument in 
America about the situation in Vietnam, 
since the conditions affecting American 
policy in 1953 may be held to have some 


relevance to America’s position in Asia 
today.” In other words, as the Americans 
get more bogged down in Vietnam and 
their casualties get worse, the pressure 
on Johnson to use atom bombs or invade 
the North will get stronger - and Eisen- 
hower’s remarks will add to that pres- 
sure. 

This pressure is for an attempted “ solu- 
tion” which would indeed break the 
deadlock in Vietnam - but at the risk of 
sparking off a world war. 

Is this just hysteria? Are we getting 
obsessed by fantasies of doom? Perhaps; 
it is difficult to consider the prospect 
of war without going a little mad. But 
consider who else is affected in the same 


way: 
1. The Chinese, who are evacuating their 
cities, moving women and children out 
to the great central plateau of China, 
and carrying out a “ cultural revolution ” 
which is designed, in the words of the 
Foreign Minister, Chen Yi (J. F. Stone’s 
Weekly, September 19), “to strengthen 
the domestic Chinese system in prepara- 
tion for the possibility of US aggression 
against China.” 
2. U Thant, who is “ afraid we are going 
to face a great and terrible holocaust,” 
and who sees “nothing but danger in 
the idea . . . that the conflict is a kind 
of holy war.” He admits to being “ ob- 
sessed ” by the Vietnam war (The Times, 
September 20). 
3. The Pope, who says we are “ threat- 
ened by a more extensive and more 
disastrous calamity that endangers the 
human family.” 
4. At least some Russians, who accord- 
ing to Alexander Werth in the Nation 
(September 5), have changed their minds 
about the Sinyavsky-Danie] trial: 
“Look, I am a liberal, but there are 


times when such ultra-liberalism as 
allowing the Sinyavskys and Daniels to 
write whatever they like... is ex- 
cessive. Things have changed since last 
winter; we are now on the brink of 
war. This is no time for smart-alecky 
cynicism. We've got to close our 
ranks.” 


There are currently two theories about 
the USSR’s policy. One is that she is 
acquiescing in a coming American at- 
tack on China; the other is that she is 
planning to give more support to North 
Vietnam, and because of this has man- 
aged to regain the friendship of Asian 
Communist parties and so isolate China. 
Neither is comforting. 

5. Even the Republicans are worried. In 
their white paper on Vietnam, published 
this week, they have for the first time 
withdrawn their support from Johnson. 
They have hardly joined the anti-war 
camp; but they are worried, and that is 
a start. ; 
Meanwhile, everything else goes on with 
apparent normality. In far-off London, 
people are working, playing, sleeping as 
usual. Out of our office window, the shops 
are open, the traffic moves, the dust lies 
with its usual thickness on the pavement. 
In Vietnam, an election of sorts is held, 
and people pretend that it means normal- 
ity. 

We can pretend as well, and hope that 
it doesn’t happen. We can go on with 
our demonstrations; our leaflets, badges, 
papers, letters to editors and MPs. The 
truth is that we don’t exactly know what 
danger we are in, or whether we will 
survive. We do know what is happening 
to the Vietnamese, and we can go on 
trying to stop it happening. And we can 
go on trying to warn those in high 
places that they are risking our lives. 


LAKENHEATH 


Conversations with airmen 


On Sunday, October 9, a group of people 
will go to an RAF base at Lakenheath, 
Suffolk, and distribute leaflets to the 
men of the 48th Tactical Fighter Wing, 
United States Air Force. The leaflets are 
designed to get the servicemen thinking 
about the war in Vietnam, and the de 
monstration is being organised by East 
Anglian CND, YCND and Committee of 
100, as part of an overall campaign to 
ersuade US servicemen not to fight in 
jietnam. 


The organisers are preparing carefully 
for the demonstration. A special issue of 
East Anglia CND’s journal, Angles, con- 
tains thoughtful articles on the purpose 
of demonstrations, and a clear briefing 
for this particular event. 


Demonstrators will meet in the market 
place at Brandon, Suffolk, at 2 pm. They 
will walk a mile out of the town, and 
then go by motor vehicle to the far 
side of Lakenheath airfield, where they 
will walk to the married quarters, give 
out their leaflets and talk to people, and 
at 5.30 pm return to the nearby com- 
mon for a public meeting. 


The briefing says: 


“In distributing the leaflet we shall 
try to create no hostility. Please do 
not come to Lakenheath if you hate 
American airmen - or anyone else... 
We feel that while many things that 
mankind is doing in the world today 
are damnable, mutual hatred will cure 
nothing. Above all, we are for no kind 
of military victory in Vietnam. 


“Having come to Lakenheath, please 
remain calm and peaceful at all times. 
Do not respond to any provocation, and 
approach any barrier you may en- 
counter with an attitude that will 
cause no alarm anywhere. If it is quite 
obvious that you cannot walk past this 
policeman or through that cordon, do 
not try to... 


“Tf you find, while you are talking to 
someone, that you have. obviously 
ceased to communicate with them, it 
is best not to talk on and create 
further tension. Take your leave as 
politely as you can and move on. Re- 
member that he or she may be em- 
barrassed by an order made by some 
brass-hat somewhere or the presence 
of military police. At another time, in 
another place, they might be prepared 
to talk to you.” 


The leaflets used will include one issued 
by the War Resisters’ International, one 
from the East Anglian group, and a 
special one inviting people to the public 
meeting. The briefing asks: 


“ By all means bring your own litera- 
ture ... but please bring nothing that 
advocates the continuation of the war 
- . . and no banners demanding a 
military solution of the problem in 
Vietnam. Do bring your good humour, 
but do not suppose that the war 
machine will let you actually meet 
the Americans.” 


This briefing reflects a renewed deter- 
mination by a British peace group to 
keep its policy line clear and to emphas- 
ise individual responsibility, which is a 
distinct change from the all-embracing 
slogan-shouting demonstrations which 
have become the norm in the last few 
years, at least in London. Elsewhere in 
Angles, Rupert Scott gives some hints 
on how to approach US servicemen. 
Claiming that it is difficult to get “‘ un- 
American” ideas across in such an 
American environment as a USAF base, 
he says that it is necessary to be friendly 
and constructive: 


“Showing our deep concern for the 
future of America and Americans... 
is going to be far more effective than 
showing our disgust at what is happen- 
ing in Vietnam, and our scorn for 


what the US government is doing.” 


Other contributors in Angles go beyond 
the immediate problems of this demon- 
stration. Francis Hetherington, saying 
that a demonstration is an attempt to 
establish or re-establish a dialogue which 
has been broken off by a conflict, points 
out that different groups within the 
peace movement have evolved different 
policy approaches and different forms of 
demonstration. He suggests that the form 
of a demonstration is its “‘ dramatic con- 
tent,” and “we consider whether we 
can or want to play a part in it.” 
Albert Hunt takes up the idea of a de- 
monstration as dramatic event, describ- 
ing the 1958 Swaffham direct action in 
dramatic terms. He concludes: 
“Interest in CND has declined. Yet 
the murder and the violence are still 
there in the everyday. It’s our job 
to show that they’re there. The whole 
area of dramatic events is at our dis- 
posal.” 
Both Albert Hunt and Laurens Otter 
raise the question of civil disobedience, 
pointing out that it was thought of as a 
way of dramatising the violence involved 
in apparently peaceful jobs, and of show- 
ing that peace activists who called on 
workers and soldiers to give up their 
jobs or risk court-martial were them- 
selves prepared to face arrest, imprison- 
ment and other hardships. 


The October 9 demonstration is not ex. 
pected to result in either civil disobe- 
dience or any more dramatic event than 
straightforward conversation - which 
may in fact be a dramatic event. It is 
possible that later stages of the East 
Anglian campaign may require the use 
of these techniques, and it’s encouraging 
to see that they are being thought about 
now. If the quality of the preparatory 
work is matched by the participants, the 
October 9 demonstration should be a 
success. 


JOHN 
~ BALL’S 
COLUMN 


The Oxford women’s committee for aid 
to Vietnamese children (reported in 
Peace News on August 5) is getting re- 
sults. It has sent £80 to the Save the 
Children Fund, which has opened a base 
at Qui Nhon, with a creche, kindergar- 
ten, convalescent home and _ training 
centre for war widows and orphans. Its 
next £80, of which £40 so far has been 
collected, will go to children in North 
Vietnam or NLF territories, probably 
via Medical Aid for Vietnam. 


The group’s secretary, Rene Gill, writes 
that this £40 “‘simply rolled in during 
the holiday period when we were unable 
to organise any fund-raising or publicity 
events.” She comments: ‘ There is a 
real anxiety in people to help the child- 
ren in Vietnam; they send us money as 
soon as they hear of us.” 


This Saturday, the committee is running 
a shop in Oxford, selling home-made pro- 
duce (see Diary for details); in October 
they are holding a dance; they are col- 
lecting second-hand clothes for resale, 
and they want people to knit children’s 
clothes and 9in blanket squares. For in- 
quiries and other ideas, write to Rene 
Gill at 37 Thorncliffe Road, Oxford. 


Perhaps the example of this good re- 
sponse to the Oxford group’s work will 
encourage people in other places to do 
the same. 


Hein van Wijk, the indefatigable Dutch 
pacifist lawyer, has written to point out 
that the recent case of Christos Kazanis 
was not the first time a Greek conscien- 
tious objector had been sentenced to 
death. In 1949, several Jehovah’s Wit- 
nesses were sentenced to death, and two 
were executed. After vigorous protests 
from the War Resisters’ International 
and other groups, the other sentences 
were commuted to life imprisonment. 


As Hein van Wijk points out, it is as 
well for this information to be known, 
in view of the ‘excuses of ambassadors 
and consuls that they are completely 
surprised by this kind of sentence.” 


* . . 


Also from Holland, I have received an 
attractively produced booklet, called 
Geweldloosaktief, which I think means 
Non-violent Action. It uses quotations 
and photos of non-violent demonstra- 
tions (several of which were supplied 
by Peace News), to back up an outline 
of a non-violent training centre. There is 
a rather horrifying table, which shows 
the increase in the number of dead in 
wars from 1618 up to now. I shall be 
interested to hear news of the training 
centre’s progress. 


* * * 


On Monday Geoffrey Chapman are pub- 
lishing In Solitary Witness, Gordon 
Zahn's book about Franz Jagerstatter, 
the Austrian Catholic peasant who was 
beheaded for refusing to fight for Hitler. 
It is a book which raises serious ques- 
tions about the indifference of fellow- 
Catholics to his act, both at the time 
and afterwards: at the recent Vatican 
council, Archbishop Roberts met severe 
difficulties in trying to present Jdger- 
statter’s stand as an example for Catho- 
lics to follow. Thomas Merton reviewed 
the American edition of the book in 
Peace News on January 29, 1965. 


* * s 


Looking through some old copies of 
Peace News, I found a story about an- 
other Austrian who was killed for defy. 
ing the Nazis: Dr Kranjc, a member of 
the occupying forces in France who re- 
fused to shoot some hostages. He was 
shot himself. 

* z * 
It is averred - naturally enough by the 
Johnson administration - that there is 
no sign that the destruction of civilian 
life and property in South Vietnam is 
turning the population against the US. 
“Orientals,” they point out, “have a 
different attitude towards death and do 
not seek to lay the blame for the acci- 
dental killing of non-combatants.” Well, 
as long as that’s all right... 


Reviewing Father Regamey’s “ at- 
tempt to integrate Gandhian in- 
sights into Catholic teaching on 
peace and war,” Geoffrey Carnall 
suggests that his account is like 
“the standard formula for disre- 
garding Gandhi’s approach to con- 
flict: he was a saint, so his ideas 
don’t apply to ordinary people.” 
The photo is of Gandhi at the start 
of the mass civil disobedience cam- 
paign of 1930. 


GEOFFREY 
CARNALL 


Gandhi: 
a Catholic 
view 


Non-Violence and the Christian Con- 
science, by P. Régamey, O.P. Preface by 
Thomas Merton and Foreword by 
Stanley Windass. (Darton, Longman 
and Todd, 25s.) 
In his recent pamphlet, The Retreat from 
Pacifism, Wallace Hancock complained 
about the way some Christian pacifists 
were watering down their pacifism. They 
were, he thought, paying too much at- 
tention to politics and “the art of the 
possible.” Mr Hancock’s own unconcern 
with political feasibility is perhaps ex- 
cessive, but I did feel some sympathy 
with it from time to time when reading 
Non-violence and the Christian Con- 
Science. 
Admittedly Father Régamey provides 
even the most rigorous pacifist with 
much to strengthen his faith. He is con- 
cerned to put Catholics on their guard 
against a so-called realism which re- 
fuses to trust divine promises and puts 
its trust instead in godless powers. In 
exploring alternatives to such practical 
atheism, he has learnt much from Gand- 
hi and his interpreters. His book is a 
conscientious attempt to integrate Gand- 
hian insights into Catholic teaching on 
peace and war. 


But the effect is oddly indistinct. For 
one thing, Gandhi himself seems rather 
smothered by the author’s piety. Clear 
as Fr Régamey’s account of the basic 
Gandhian approach is, it conveys little 
of the actual impact which Gandhi’s 
methods made. It is difficult, indeed, 
to do this without reconstructing the 
pressures under which Gandhi was work- 
ing, and an historical emphasis of this 
kind would ‘have been outside the scope 
of the book. Even so, there are times 
when Fr Régamey does seem unnecess- 
arily abstract. 
A fair example of this is what he has 
to say about parrhesia: the intrepid 
freedom of speech that characterised 
both Gandhi and the Apostles. It springs, 
he says, from a “certainty in the un- 
shakeable faithfulness of almighty God,” 
and leads to resoluteness in daring ob- 
dience to Christ’s commands. 
“Our action, which is living prayer, 
receives its keenness and efficacy from 
it. The soul experiences glory from it. 
Tt hopes against hope.” 
Fr Régamey industriously piles up 
Biblical texts in support of this exposi-. 
tion, which will no doubt help some of 
his readers to take Gandhi more serious- 
ly than they might have done otherwise. 
But one misses the note caught by 
Margaret Bourke-White in her fine chap- 
ter on Gandhi in Interview with India* - 
the steady voice of a man who was 
deeply troubled by the destructive fury 
let loose at the time of India’s parti- 
tion, but not frightened by it. 
This steadiness was closely associated with 
an apparent nafveté: a naivéte which cut 


£ \renounce war and t will never a 
°@ support or’ sanction another 


This. pledge signed by each 
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through to central issues. With what 
kind of prayerful action would he meet 
the atom bomb? “I will not go under- 
ground,” he told her, “I will not go into 
shelters. I will come out in the open 
and let the pilot see I have not the 
face of evil against him.” 


I am not sure what Fr Régamey would 
make of this. He insists on “the sanc- 
tity of natural values,” including national 
self-defence. While he condemns the 
“unbelievable levity” with which the 
human race commonly accepts resort to 
violence, a minimum of violence is still 
necessary in the intermediate stage of 
public order which is the nearest our 
society seems able to get to peace. 
Enlightening men’s consciences is far 
more urgent than the obligation of de 
fence; but defence, unfortunately, is 
urgent, and “ at present” must still have 
“the first call on our resources.” 


This is not a Gandhian position. Gandhi 
certainly used to insist that where the 
choice was one between cowardice and 
violence, he preferred violence. But “I 
want to use India’s and my strength for 
a better purpose.” He believed firmly 
in the possibility of melting Hitler’s 
heart through suffering courageously 
accepted. I suspect that Fr Régamey 
would find this too close for comfort to 
“bogus Christian wisdom which forbids 
the coming to grips with human reali- 
ties” and so “ betrays. the great laws of 
the incarnation and redemption.” Per- 
haps he might allow Gandhi the licence 
proper to one of the very few who have 
a vocation for abrupt action - a vocation, 
however, which demands “a very rare 
degree of intelligence and character.” 


No one acquainted with India will fail 
to notice the disconcerting similarity of 
all this to the standard formula for dis- 
regarding Gandhi’s approach to conflict: 
he was a saint, so his ideas don’t apply 
to ordinary people. Not that Fr Régamey 
wants to give any such impression. He 
has, after all, written a substantial book 
to make people take Gandhi seriously. 
But the approach he adopts does not 
give one much support in resisting the 
“realism” of the practical atheist. 


While he tries to strike a balance be- 
tween short-term “realism ” and “ disin- 
carnate supernaturalism,” he is rather 
too willing to allow that soldiers, for 
instance, are essentially helpless victims 
of overwhelming violence, unwilling in- 
struments and not genuinely free agents. 
There is a point, however, where he 
would enjoin conscientious objection: 
a pilot ordered to drop a nuclear bomb 
should refuse; orders to inflict torture 
or shoot the innocent as a reprisal should 
equally be disobeyed. One imagines he 
would approve of William Douglas- 
Home’s refusal to take part in the at- 
tack on Le Harve because civilians in 
the city had not been evacuated. But I 
doubt whether William Douglas-Home 
would have picked up the idea of dis- 
obeying orders from reading Fr Ré- 
gamey. 
“Such is the diversity of human con- 
ditions and moral awareness,” he says, 
“that the right course of action will 
have to be chosen, according to the 


conflicting extremes.” 
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He does go on to remark that the “ in- 
ner quality of our moral strength” 
affects the situation we are in, but he 
does not squarely face what “ according 
to the situation ’’ usually means in ques- 
tions of peace and war. It means back- 
ing the government in all military meas- 
ures it judges to be necessary, no matter 
how damnable. 

In fairness it must be said that the 
author makes no attempt to hide his 
difficulties with the contradictory lines 
of thought to which he tries to do jus- 
tice. His task was probably made no 
easier by having to satisfy conservative 
ecclesiastical censors. The fact remains 
that the introductory essay by Stanley 
G. Windass is, for one reader at least, 
a good deal more suggestive and stimu- 
lating than the book it introduces. Mr 
Windass’s sketch of the part which con- 
flict and violent self-assertion play in 
the establishment of a just order de 
fines an issue with which the advocates 
of non-violence clearly must come to 


terms if we want to avoid superficiality. 
“The world,” he says, ‘is our raw 
material, it is our potter’s clay; and, 
like true artists, we must know and 
respect our material, use its qualities, 
enter into a dialogue with it, and by 
no means seek to impose upon it a 
pattern from outside.” ‘ 
One can see that this thought might 
have been suggested by Fr Régamey’s 
book. But it seems more appropriate as 
an epigraph for an account of Gandhi’s 
“Do or Die” mission to riot-torn Bengal 
in 1946-7, 
Geoffrey Carnall is a lecturer in English 
literature at Edinburgh University, and 
a member of the Edinburgh University 
Staff Group for Defence Studies. He 
worked for the Friends’ Service Council 
in India and Pakistan from 1948 to 1950. 
He is a director of Peace News, and 
author of the Peace News pamphlet 
about United Nations forces, “ To Keep 
the Peace.” 
* Phoenix House, 1960. 


WHAT WERE THEY LIKE? 


(Questions and Answers) 
DENISE LEVERTOV 


1. Did the people of Vietnam 


use lanterns of stone? 


2. Did they hold ceremonies 
to reverence the opening of buds? 


3. Were they inclined to rippling laughter? 
4. Did they use bone and ivory, 
jade and silver, for ornament? 
5. Had they an epic poem? 
6. 


Did they distinguish between speech and singing? 


1. Sir, their light hearts turned to stone. 
It is not remembered whether in gardens 
stone lanterns illumined pleasant ways. 
2. Perhaps they gathered once to delight in blossom, 
but after the children were killed 
there were no more buds. 
3. Sir, laughter is bitter to the burned mouth. 
4. A dream ago, perhaps. Ornament is for joy. 
All the bones were charred. 
5. It is not remembered. Remember, 
most were peasants; their life 


was in rice and bamboo. 


When peaceful clouds were reflected in the paddies 
and the water-buffalo stepped surely along terraces, 
maybe fathers told their sons old tales. 
When bombs smashed the mirrors 
there was time only to scream. 
6. There is an echo yet, it is said, . 
of their speech which was like a song. 
It is reported their singing resembled 
the flight of moths in moonlight. 
Who can say? It is silent now. 


ituation, somewhere bet This poem was among those featured in the recent poetry read-in campaign in the 
Conilicunetextremenst = qi aeee be States, reported in last week’s “ Peace News” (page6). 
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RICHARD MABEY 


LSD The dangers 


Unlike Tom McGrath, I have never taken 
a psychedelic drug; I have neither the 
courage, nor, I suspect, sufficient ego- 
unshackling ability to make the experi- 
ence anything but unpleasant. So I have 
no authority to question the validity, 
or indeed the obvious beauty, of his 
hallucinogenic episode. 

Nevertheless I feel that if he had a 
slightly more inquisitive attitude to. 
wards the findings of other research 
workers, his conclusions might have been 
very different. Tom McGrath's trip was 
an enjoyable one; not so those of many 
others. There are an increasing number 
of reports coming from the States about 
the risk to LSD takers of prolonged psy- 
chotic breakdown. 

The lowest figure I have seen for the 
development of semi-permanent insanity 
(from a large-scale and carefully con- 
trolled survey by that most open-minded 
of scientists, Dr Sidney Cohen) is 0.2% 
of all takers. Most other figures, though 
less reliable, are much higher. There are 
also a multitude of accounts of suicide, 
and of the complete physical and psycho- 
logical collapse of those tripsters who 
like to mix their hallucinogens with 
alcohol, barbiturates and hash. 

This, though, may be the least of the 
dangers. I was much more disturbed by 
Tom McGrath’s belief (which he admits 
is still with him now he is ‘“ down”) 
that “a new civilisation could be built 
on LSD.” This is, of course, no new 
claim: it has been made, to cite just 
a few random examples, for temperance, 
racial purity and aquatic spas. Always 
there is the same process of cult forma- 
tion, the emergence of messianic leaders 
and the justification of almost any means 
to achieve the end. 2 

In the case of LSD these characteristics 
are dangerously magnified. The paranoid 
type, invariably attracted to minority 
movements, is especially vulnerable un- 
der the drug. His scepticism is destroyed, 
his grandiose fantasies suddenly made 
real. He can well be persuaded by his 
experience that he has been chosen to 
lead others into the “ New Reality.” 

So the psychedelic prophets emerge, 
drawing up their evangelical plans for 
secreting LSD into London’s water sup- 
ply, and indulging in the increasingly 
widespread practice of slipping the stuff 
into unsuspecting visitors’ tea. As a joke 
this would only be disgusting. As an 
ideology it is terrifying. (Tom McGrath's 
vision of similarly unsuspecting Viet 
Cong soldiers deriving “‘ great spiritual 
strength” from an enforced and terri- 
fying madness of which they were un- 
aware of the cause, is absurd and 
myopic.) 

I am sure that Tom McGrath disapproves 
as much as I do of these practices. But 
the inescapable point is that they are 
inevitable, given the nature of the drug’s 
effects and the sorts of person attracted 
by it. As for Timothy Leary, I suggest 
that readers look into some objective 
accounts of his campaign. 

One example will suffice here: he in- 
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augurated his ‘‘ International Foundation 
for Internal Freedom” by announcing, 
on no scientific basis whatsoever, that 
the hallucinogenic tryptamines were an 
essential food that we all lacked, and 
that to withhold them from us was in 
consequence an act of deliberate malnu- 
trition on the part of the authorities. 
A Canadian psychologist added his sup- 
port at a recent professional conference, 
hoping that “in the next couple of de- 
cades LSD could be obtained from gum 
machines in any drugstore to any person 
who had a penny.” A pity he hadn’t seen 
some of the children lying at this 
moment in mental hospitals, who had 
been unaware of what LSD would do 
to their fragile psyches. 

And what, finally, of the qualities with 
which the psychedelics would endow 
us? Tom McGrath says he feels “‘ happier, 
less afraid, more alert.” Most other trip- 
sters have made similar lists, stressing 
always the greater understanding they 
feel about their personal relationships. 
But the outside observer is presented 
with a very different picture. He sees 
not a gentle, wise, empathetic saint, but 
a defensive, introspective dogmatist, who 
grows increasingly hostile and withdrawn 
towards all those not on the drug. (Mc- 
Grath’s feeling towards the shoppers is 
typical.) 


LSD 


I am grateful to Richard Mabey for 
writing down the doubts and criticisms 
many other Peace News readers must 
have felt when they read my article on 
LSD. What is needed more than anything 
in connection with LSD is fuller discus- 
sion. 

The main fact to be reckoned with, how- 
ever, is that no matter what action is 
taken to ban LSD, or what arguments 
are put out against using it, many 
people, particularly among the young, 
will continue to use it. It’s fairly easy 
to manufacture and very easy to con- 
ceal. In other words, the LSD experience 
is here to stay. The problem is not how 
to prevent people obtaining the drug 
(you can’t), or how to dissuade them 
from using it (you won’t), but how to 
make sure they use it with the care and 
respect it deserves. 

My Peace News article was intended 
mainly as a report on what LSD did to 
me. (For this reason I decided not to 
censor my thoughts on how the Viet 
Cong might be affected by LSD, although 
I had misgivings about them when I 
wrote the article; if I’d altered or 
deliberately suppressed significant 
thoughts that occurred in the drug state, 
that would have been bad reporting.) I 
have no desire to set myself up as an 
expert on the psychedelic experience; 
more than anything else, LSD has taught 
me how little I know, particularly about 
the regions of being it led me towards. 
Nor do I want, at this point, to beat a 
drum for LSD. It would, therefore, in 
my opinion, be of more value if Peace 
News were to get someone with a deep 
knowledge of both LSD and the mystical 
experience to comment on the present 
controversy. Nonetheless, there are 
several points at which I can usefully 
comment on Richard Mabey’s viewpoint. 


There is no doubt that LSD can be and 
is being misused. Some people are not 
in a fit state of mind to use it. Others, 
who might otherwise benefit from it, are 
unaware of how to use it. Hence so 
many “bad trips.” Hence the need for 
More research into the drug’s effects, 
and possibly the setting up of LSD 
centres where the inquisitive could use 
the drug in a controlled situation. Re- 
member, people are going to use LSD 
anyway. As to the “kicksters”” who use 
LSD with alcohol, barbiturates, and so 
on, they don’t need LSD to bring them 
to physical and mental breakdown. Their 


This is hardly the prescription for a 
“ new civilisation.” It is surely not neces- 
sary to reaffirm that our needs today 
are for a dissolution of group barriers, 
and a greater understanding not so much 
of those most intimate with us, but those 
most distant. 

It seems doubtful whether any sort of 
non-primitive society could be based on 
hallucinogenic drugs. Research workers 
are almost unanimous in their reports 
that transcendental experiences make 
the ordinary processes involved in keep- 
ing alive seem increasingly irrelevant. 
Tom McGrath had difficulty in putting 
bread into his shopping-bag; he was 
lucky the counter-assistant wasn’t on a 
trip as well. 

A friend of mine once described to me 
how he worked out from scratch, whilst 
under LSD, the five basic equations of 
dynamics. “I saw the whole relations 
of moving in time so beautifully and 
perfectly, but it was a hard sweat to 
put them into letter equations.” It would 
have been an even harder sweat to prove 
the equations experimentally, and down- 
right impossible to build the apparatus 
to produce the next supply of LSD. Like 
almost every other Utopian vision, the 
psychedelic’s relies on the unmentioned 
assumption that the technologica] sub- 
stratum of society can somehow be taken 


TOM McGRATH 


for granted. 

For those ephemeral Pacific Island com- 
munities only last as long as they do 
because of their smallpox jabs and their 
Ph.Ds in engineering and social anthro- 
pology. The psychedelic community, in- 
different to the mundane business of 
keeping themselves provided for, could 
only exist by being parasitic on a non- 
transcendental society, which would pro- 
vide them with the purified drug (and 
chlorpromazine antidotes for those who 
took overdoses), manage the psychiatric 
hospitals, and run off the cheap Picasso 
repros to “move and delight” the 
takers. The Utopian, mocking industrial 
societies as he sits in his mental hand- 
built hut, always conveniently forgets 
that that soothing breeze, so conducive 
to thought, comes from an_air-condi- 
tioner. 

I have no moral objection to the use of 
drugs to help us improve our social rela- 
tionships. They seem to me no more 
“unnatural” than medicines or mach- 
ines. But not so LSD. All the evidence 
suggests that this chemical would en- 
courage a society similar to the one 
envisaged in H. G. Wells’ Time Machine, 
with withdrawn Eloi tripsters living off 
humdrum Morlock technologists. I am 
sure this prospect appeals no more to 
Tom McGrath than it does to me. 


The rewards 


whole outlook on life leads them there 
anyway. Further, either alcohol or bar- 
biturates on their own can destroy a 
person. 

What constitutes “ insanity "? This is too 
complex an argument for either Richard 
Mabey or myself to get involved in. I see 
it as quite conceivable, however, that 
LSD users might start doing and saying 
things that people who haven’t used the 
drug might consider insane. The point 
is that if you widen your awareness of 
reality, change your terms of reference, 
you are likely to start behaving differ- 
ently because of if, and you are likely to 
be misunderstood and called “insane” 
by those who do not share your terms 
of reference. 


Richard Mabey’s speculations as to how 
the LSD-based civilisation might develop 
seem mainly to be a reflection of his 
fears. I don’t know of anyone who would 
advocate turning on LSD and staying 
turned on to it. More likely, future 
generations will consider the LSD ex- 
perience as one important aspect of 
human experience. They would probably 
take great care in initiating their chil- 
dren to it, and the precautions they took 
might assume the dimensions of religi- 
ous ritual. For some people, only one 
LSD trip would be necessary to tune in 
to the eternal aspect of reality. Others 
might need more aid from the drug. 
I’m quite certain, however, that very, 
very few people indeed would want to 
live with the intensity of the LSD ex- 
perience all the time. The practical level 
of buying and selling a loaf, and so on, 
would remain as important as ever, 
albeit enriched. 


Progress towards such a civilisation 
could be cautious and _ well-planned, 
without any need for messianic leaders. 
At the moment, LSD users and advocates 
do tend to become too shrill in their 
assertions and to create elitist groups. 
This is mainly because of the dogmatic 
and powerful opposition against them 
from the (sane?) world of the capitalist 
state. There have been crazy schemes 
to put LSD in the water supply. There 
have been dangerous people who have 
slipped LSD iin their friends’ coffees. 
Fortunately, such schemes and people 
are very much in the minority. Most 
LSD advocates urge respect and caution 
with the drug. Certainly, there’s no 
question of an “ LSD ideology ” employ- 
ing such tactics. It is, by the way, absurd 


to compare the claims made for LSD 
with those made for temperance, etc. 
If Richard Mabey had taken LSD he 
would not make such a comparison. 

On the other hand, many of us might 
be over-anxious to find the answer to the 
world’s problems. LSD could easily be 
thought to be the answer. But the drug 
in and of itself is no world saver. It’s 
simply an aid; like atomic energy, much 
depends on how we use it. At the 
moment, official reaction to the drug is 
the predictable “ban it.” As I have 
pointed out, it can’t be banned. If it now 
starts to produce weird social patterns, 
don’t blame me, blame the Home Office. 


Despite my admiration for Dr Leary and 
the work he has done, I think he tends 
to get “a bit wild” at times. This is 
mainly because he’s involved in Ameri- 
can society. He has counterparts in 
other fields: Leroi Jones, Marshall 
McLuhan, and so on. It would seem that 
in contemporary America, for better or 
for worse, if you want to put a sensible 
idea across, you have to get involved in 
the personality game, use plenty of 
poetic diction and drama in your public 
statements, and present your idea in a 
more extreme, eye-catching, less sensible 
form. Otherwise you won’t be heard. 
Personally, I’m glad people like Jones 
and Leary are willing to act in this way. 
What both of them certainly get is 
results. Remember that they didn’t start 
the movement away from quiet debate; 
American society did that. 

On the other hand, Leary is often “ sci- 
entifically accurate” when such accuracy 
is applicable. Further, when it comes to 
the realms of mental and spiritual ex- 
perience, our conception of “scientific 
objectivity” is forced to change. Des- 
pite excellent experimental work being 
done by men like Michael Argyle, even 
the most rigid advocate of “ objectivity ” 
must admit that there is a need for 
other ways of penetrating “inner space.” 
These other ways necessarily involve 
the subjective approach being viewed 
as, finally, the only truly objective one: 
the method of the poet is scientific. 
Again, this is a subject for the experts 
and not for Mabey and myself to wrangle 
over. David Cooper, for example, could 
supply some pointers on the problem of 
scientific method in psychiatry. 
One last point on Dr Leary: if LSD 
has such bad effects, how come he is so 
intel ieee sO appealing a person, so 
alive 


SATISFACTION! 


“ Don’t walk man - SHIFT!” was the invitation and that’s exactly what 
the huge crowd around Russ Henderson’s Sounds in Steel did last 
Sunday afternoon. The steel band was part of a carnival procession 
advertising the Notting Hill Festival organised by the London Free 
School; a week of “ Song, Dance, Drama and Films ”’, mentioned last 


week in John Ball’s column. 


The march was led from Acklam Road into Ladbroke Grove by a smart 
parade of Irish girl pipers followed by carts and landaus with historic- 
ally costumed figures, a jazz band and some commercial floats, but it 
was not until the Russ Henderson Group joined the procession that it 
really came alive. People of all ages and colours danced and jigged 
along. Policemen were seen to whistle the tune and smile, though their 
job was no easier than on demonstrations of a different nature. After 
creating traffic havoc in Holland Park Avenue and at Notting Hill Gate 
musicians and dancers were seen safely back to Acklam Road, having 
done, one feels, a great deal in such a simple way towards more happy 
relations in this troubled area. (Report and photo: Graham Keen.) 


FOREIGN 


USA 

Robert Watts, aged 18, a New York high 
school student, has been indicted by a 
federal grand jury on charges of having 
threatened the life of President Johnson. 
Watts was accused of telling a left-wing 
youth rally that if he were called up for 
military service and made to carry a 
rifle “the first man I want to get in the 
sights of the barrel is LBJ.” - The Times. 


Lieutenant Dieter Dengler, a United 
States Navy pilot who escaped from a 
North Vietnam prison at the second at- 
tempt on June 29 and reached American 
lines 23 days later, said that his captors 
had no knowledge of the Geneva Con- 
vention governing prisoners of war and 
that he saw no representatives of the 
International Red Cross. He said at a 
press conference in San Diego, Califor- 
nia: ‘“‘We were locked up in crude 
wooden blocks and handcuffed. We were 
taken out and beaten for no reason. 
They hang you upside down in a tree for 
five hours and put ants on your face.” - 
The Times. 


Julian Bond, a young Negro who twice 
has been refused a seat in the Georgia 
House of Representatives because he op- 
posed the war in Vietnam, won nomina- 
tion for the same seat again in last Wed- 
nesday’s Democratic primary. He de- 
ae ae ee Dean, Dean of students 
a anta University, also a N _7 
The New York rites hha 


Stokely Carmichael, free on $1,000 bond 
after 10 days’ jail on charges of rioting, 
said on Sunday there would be more civil 
rights demonstrations and “ Atlanta 
might as well get used to it.” Mr Carmi- 
chael has been in jail following a riot in 
a Negro section on September 6. The 
Negro leader, chairman of the Student 
Non-violent Co-ordinating Committee, 
had vowed he would stay in jail as a 
“ political prisoner.” - New York Times. 


The British Red Cross Society has sent 
£5,000 to the international committee 
of the Red Cross in Geneva to help vic- 


tims of the fighting in Vietnam. . The 
Guardian. 


Writing in the New York Times maga- 
zine, ‘Mr Arthur Schlesinger, former 
special assistant to President Kennedy, 


NEWS 


made a powerfully argued plea that the 
United States should try to reverse the 
“drift towards a great and unnecessary 
catastrophe” in Vietnam. “ Everything 
in recent weeks suggests that President 
Johnson has made his choice, and that 
his choice is the careful enlargement of 
the war.” 

Discussing the temptation to use the war 
as a testing ground for new American 
weapons, he writes: ‘‘The London Sun- 
day Telegraph recently ran an informa- 
tive article comparing the Vietnam war 
to the Spanish Civil War as a military 
testing ground and laboratory.” - Daily 
Telegraph. 


Demonstrators have broken so many 
windows in American Embassies that 
the State Department is looking for 
tougher glass. - Daily Telegraph. 


RUSSIA 

Harold Koch, the American aged 34 who 
has sought political asylum in Moscow 
in protest against the war in Vietnam 
said on Moscow television that the threat 
of fascism was growing in America. 
Asked about the situation in America, 
he emphasised that the programme to 
fight poverty was nothing but deception, 
and that the broad masses of impover- 
ished Americans were beginning to 
understand this and were waging a strug- 
gle for their rights. 

Koch said that he had come to the 
Soviet Union to be able to speak freely 
without fear for the consequences. In 
America protest demonstrations were 
photographed for secret agencies, and 
people taking part were identified from 
photographs, he said. . The Times. 


HOLLAND 

About 1,000 people demonstrated in Am- 
sterdam last Sunday against the Viet- 
nam war. - Daily Telegraph. 


SPAIN 

Radiation detection counters have been 
installed around the Spanish village of 
Palomares. They are being used to moni- 
tor possible radioactivity eight months 
after four hydrogen bombs fell from 
a B-52 bomber which crashed in the 
area. Some of the 1,200 villagers are still 
undergoing medical examinations. - Daily 
Telegraph. 
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AMERICA 


Make draft fair: 
call up for all 


Arlo Tatum writes: People outside the 
United States are readily forgiven if they 
cannot understand what is going on in 
connection with the draft in the United 
States. Vietnam war fever is at a high 
pitch, and has invaded unlikely places: 
the October call-up figure of 49,200 is the 
highest since the crash armed forces 
build-up of Korean war days, when 
53,000 were drafted in May, 1953; every- 
one of the type to have opinions, which 
includes the entire peace movement, has 
rather suddenly tumbled to the fact that 
there exists a literal life-and-death con- 
nection between the draft and the war in 
Vietnam. 

Almost every newspaper in the United 
States, and every magazine not devoted 
exclusively to Batman or the love lives 
of film stars, has devoted a great deal 
of space to criticism of the draft, and 
will continue to do so until the law, 
which expires June 30, 1967, is renewed 
in some form. It seems as if no one, with 
the possible but not clear exception of 
Lt Gen Lewis B. Hershey, National 
Selective Service Director, wants the 
draft to continue in its present form. 
The draft is, as everyone says with 
increasing frequency, “unfair.” Before 
you shout “Bravo!” let me hasten to 
add that it is a political “must” to be 
critical without suggesting that the draft 
should be ended, and that the principal 
solution offered is to draft everybody, 
instead of selectively. How could it then 
be unfair? 

Back in 1964, President Johnson, ordered 
a year-long study of the draft, to deter- 
mine whether it could be ended in ten 
years or so. This was done because 
Goldwater had advocated an end to the 
draft during the presidential campaign, 
and because President Kennedy had al- 
ready ordered a study anyway. Johnson 
chose the Pentagon to make the study, 
to make it clear he wanted a completely 
impartial evaluation. 


Study 


When April, 1965, rolled around, John- 
son had decided he must address himself 
to the war in Vietnam, but didn’t know 
how. The draft study report was post- 
poned - indicating in my opinion that it 
included a method for ending the draft 
on its expiration date, or a method of 
“ phasing it out.” (Nothing is ever ended 
by the United States government. It is 
phased out.) Two months later Johnson 
decided to accept advice which indicated 
that a military solution in Vietnam 
could be effected by Christmas, 1965, 
and the escalation began. The idea of 
ending the draft collapsed like a pricked 
balloon (a carefully selected analogy), 
and from then on politicians have talked 
of ending the “unfairness ” of the draft 
rather than the draft itself. 

Congressmen sought in vain to get copies 
of the Pentagon study. And that situation 
prevailed until July 1, 1966, when 
Thomas D. Morris, Assistant Secretary 
of Defence for Manpower, testified be- 
fore the House Armed Services Commit- 
tee. (If the Pentagon itself had taken 
the study seriously at this point, a minor 
official would not have presented the 
report.) 

Morris presented a summary of the 
Pentagon study, reputed to have been 
feverishly and continuously adjusted 
since the escalation of the Vietmam war 
to keep pace _ with the manpower 
“needs ” there. The study itself remains 
classified as secret, presumably and un- 
derstandably because it would be a bit 
embarrassing to disclose the original 
findings. (Only the army favours the 
draft; the other branches of the armed 
forces consider it a bit humiliating, and 
prefer increased pay, more base housing 
and increased fringe benefits to attract 
volunteers.) 

In any event, the summary was consid- 
ered much ado about very little, by 


both proponents and opponents of the 
war in Vietnam. It was honest in that it 
made clear that the principal purpose 
of the draft was to stimulate volunteer- 
ing for both active duty and the reserves, 
and that it worked. It does. A distin- 
guished economist has said that the draft 
is a system “to obtain labour at below 
the market cost.” 

Its conclusions, not well supported by 
the figures presented to the congressional 
committee, were: 1. The draft can’t be 
ended. 2. It would cost too much to 
end it (almost as much annually as the 
war in Vietnam costs quarterly, but no 
such comparison was made). 3. Volun- 
teers were better servicemen, so we 
should get as many as possible; civilians 
should be used instead of servicemen 
where possible (nothing has been done 
about this); we should draft some who 
need ‘remedial training and physical 
rehabilitation”? (Defence Secretary Mc- 
Namara plans to start this in October). 
4. The youngest (19 or 20) should be 
drafted first instead of the oldest (26 
downwards) as at present. 5. Aside from 
that, the present system of deferments, 
etc, “is basically sound.” You can see 
why only the New York Times felt 
poera to report on the study in any 
etail. 


Lottery 


Since then Senator Robert Kennedy, who 
would like to be president (and probably 
will be, some day), has called for a lot- 
tery draft system, rather on the lines 
of the Australian one; and Defence Se- 
cretary McNamara, who would like to 
be president (and probably won’t be), has 
called for drafting everybody, but, know. 
ing that would be too many for the 
armed forces, includes drafting men, and 
apparently women, into the Peace Corps 
and other civilian government pro- 
grammes; and President Johnson, who 
would like to be an intellectual (but 
undoubtedly has to settle for the presi- 
dency), has ordered yet another study - 
this time by prominent citizens from the 
‘“‘mainstream ” of the American Way of 
Life, certain not to say anything nasty. 
They are to report, by wild coincidence, 
after the November elections. 

Whatever one thinks of President John- 
son, and I think about him as little as 
possible, we must admit that he is a 
master politician. He prevented the draft 
from becoming an issue in the congres- 
sional election of 1964, and he has pre- 
vented it from becoming an election is- 
sue this year. 


To Canada 


In conclusion, let me say that the per- 
centage of recognised civilian service- 
type conscientious objectors has risen 
from about one out of 1,000 registrants 
under the 1940 draft to an estimated 
one out of 400 registrants today. In 
addition, a few hundred men in the 
armed forces have either applied for dis- 
charge as conscientious objectors or have 
refused orders to embark for Vietnam. 
The government regularly overestimates 
the number of men who will volunteer 
for military service, and has to increase 
the call-up figures. Men, principally 
those who do not qualify for the con- 
scientious objector classification, are 
fleeing to Canada in increasing numbers. 
Despite our brainwashing press, barely 
a majority support the war in Vietnam 
and I am convinced that a majority of 
those of draft age, who are expected to 
fight, are opposed. It is rational to fear 
the United States government as the 
most dangerous in the world. It is not 
rational to be anti-American. At least, 
that’s what I keep telling Polly, my 
English wife! 

Arlo Tatum is Secretary of the Central 
Committee for Conscientious Objectors, 
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Impeach Johnson 


I think that John Papworth (September 
16) misunderstands David McReynolds. 
The problem is indeed how to relate to 
the man on the other side of the tele- 
vision screen; and one way of doing it, 
albeit an inadequate way, is to personal- 
ise the issue and print pictures of John- 
son upside down, and another way is to 
start a campaign to impeach Johnson 
before the Senate. Our rulers have the 
media on their side and they use it 
extremely effectively against us. With- 
out and until John Papworth’s vision of 
a decentralised society, we have to de- 
vise new methods of getting through to 
our rulers and the general public the 
evil of so much that they are doing. 
Bob Overy, 154 Corbyn Street, 

London N4. 


In your, need to compress my article 
“Have we learnt nothing?” You repre- 
sent me as giving unqualified support 
to Dave McReynold’s two proposals for 
campaigning against Johnson’s role in 
the Vietnam war. This I was far from 
giving, although frankness compels me 
to add that I was so carried along by 
Dave’s rhetoric as to at first accept them 
without reflection. It was only on check- 
ing my article before posting it that I 
was struck by one obvious aspect of their 
unsoundness as well as my own inconsis- 
tency. This is why, following the sen- 
tence “... all power to Dave’s elbow 
in getting both campaigns under way,” 
I added, “provided they do not result 
in a consolidation of the forces behind 
Johnson,” which you unfortunately 
omitted. 

John Papworth, 

22 Nevern Road, London, SW5. 


“ Journey into space” 


On reading of Tom McGrath's ‘‘ journey 
into space” with LSD (September 2), I 
was reminded of some of the striking 
passages in Voyage to Venus, by the late 
Professor C. S. Lewis. I find a striking 
similarity in some of the descriptions 
involving colour and motion. 

The allegorical science fiction novels of 
C. Lewis have been described as 
brilliant and imaginative, but I found 
myself wondering if there was_perhaps 
another explanation. Did C. S. Lewis 
at any time in his career take drugs, or 
did he obtain his awareness, in the way 
suggested by your correspondent Mrs 
Mittelholzer (September 9), by the right 
kind of effort of meditation? The same 
question could be asked of St John the 
Divine. 

Myself, I shall persevere at the medita- 
tion and leave Tom McGrath to the 
drugs. 

Tom Dowell, 

3 Stanley Avenue, Ardrossan, Ayrshire. 


Demonstration 


I am writing to you about official obstruc- 
tion of a demonstration against the Brit- 
ish government's complicity in the Viet- 
nam war, which our Campaign has called 
for September 28. ; 

We originally planned to start this de- 
monstration from Trafalgar Square and 
wrote to that effect in mid-August to 
the Ministry of Public Building and 
Works. We assumed tIfat this was simply 
a formality to inform them that we were 
using Trafalgar Square as an assembly 
point only for our demonstration. We 
received an acknowledgement and assum- 
ing that everything was all right, we 
went ahead with publicity. Approximate- 
ly four weeks later and a mere two 
weeks before the demonstration, we re- 


POSTAL SUBSCRIPTION RATES 


Great Britain: 3 months 13s. 6 months 26s 
1 year 50s. 


Abroad (seamail) 3 months 12s 6 months 24s 
1 year 46s. Add 10s p.a. for pamphlets. 


AIRMAIL EDITION 


North Africa and Middle East: 3 months 16s 6d, 
6 months 32s éd, 1 year 63s. 


India, Africa and South East Asia: 3 months 
18s 5d, 6 months S6s 10d, 1 year 72s. 


Australia, New Zealand and Far East: 8 months 
20s 7d, 6 months 41s 2d, 1 year 80s. 


North America: $10 a year to Peace News, c/o 
AFSC, 160 North 15th St, Philadelphia 2, Pa. 


ceived a Jetter dated September 13 from 
that Ministry, informing us “that on 
this occasion permission is not given” 
for us to assemble in Trafalgar Square. 
We were told that “the police do not 
oppose the projected march and they 
suggest that a suitable assembly point 
would be the Victoria Embankment.” 

Many people will conclude that this is 
a deliberate attempt by the authorities 
to obstruct our demonstration. The effect 
of changing the assembly point, having 
to inform everybody of that change, all 
the heavy costs and trouble in printing 
leaflets etc, is likely to hamper the de- 
monstration. We are nevertheless deter- 
mined to make the demonstration a 
success and we urge all those who con- 
demn the British government’s complic- 
ity in the Vietnam war to ensure that 
they attend and to redouble their efforts 
to bring as many other people as possible. 
Although our Campaign iis calling this 
demonstration, we welcome the participa- 
tion of all individuals and organisations 
who agree with us in deploring the be- 
trayal of the labour movement’s princi- 
ples implicit in the present government’s 
support of the Johnson regime’s criminal 
aggression against the Vietnamese peo- 


ple. 
Pat Jordan, secretary, 

Vietnam Solidarity Campaign, 
Basement Flat, 

8 Roland Gardens, London SW7. 


Verwoerd 


Why does Peace News start the excellent 
article on South Africa (September 16) 
with the words “shocking murder”? I 
expect it from Harold Wilson, but it 
amused me in Peace News. 

It has been a fact of political life in 
most virtual or acknowledged tyrannies 
that anyone who was at the top risked a 
violent end. To impose a sort of living 
mental and physical death like apartheid 
with the implicit threat of death to en- 
force it, as at Sharpeville, is quite simply 
asking for it, like the motorist who gets 
himself killed through his own careless- 
ness. 

Everyone must see death as terrifying, 
though some may draw a veil of belief 
over this dreadful ark of nature’s co- 
venant; to my mind, this prompts much 
of the shock over Verwoerd’s death, for 
most people haven’t given a damn about 
the iniquities of bombs and apartheid, 
and only want their own “small corn- 
ers” feeling secure. 

David Stringer, 

2 Petworth Street, Manchester 8. 


War Resisters’ 
International 


I am very much concerned about the 
financial problems of the War Resist- 
ers’ International, particularly after ex- 
tended talks with Devi Prasad and with 
others when I was in Europe earlier this 
year. 

I think the International has enormous 
work to do; we are very enthusiastic 
here both about the troop leaflets and 
about the tourist leaflets which the WRI 
has worked on - a very real contribution 
to the struggle against the war in Viet- 
nam. Those kinds of actions are possible 
only if we have a WRI that ‘is effectively 
financed. We are sending out to our own 
people in this country an appeal for 
funds. 

Is it not possible for all of our various 
sections to make once every year or two 
an appeal for a small amount of money 
for the work of the International? We 
have no large sources of income but 
many small contributions combined 
would make possible a real expansion of 
our work. 

David McReynolds, 

War Resisters League, 

5 Beekman Street, NYC 100038, USA. 


Capital punishment 


Largely arising out of the wave of 
popular emotion following the recent 
murder of three policemen, a committee 
has been formed in Brighton to campaign 
for the restoration of the death penalty 
for certain offences. The chairman is 
the prospective Conservative parliamen- 
tary candidate for the Kemp Town divi- 
sion of Brighton and the secretary is 'a 
Conservative member of Brighton Town 
Council. 

While it is unlikely Parliament will 


Letters to 
the Editor 


agree to any change until the five-year 
experimental period of abolition has run 
its course clearly it will be more diffi- 
cult to keep abolition if there are a 
number of local groups dedicated to 
campaigning for the restoration of capi- 
tal punishment. This is a development 
which will need to be watched closely. 
Alan Staley, 

39 St Keyna Avenue, Hove 3, Sussex. 


Easter march 


I agree completely with Alick South 
(September 2) that quality should come 
before quantity on the Easter march. I 
believe the only way to do this would 
be to raise this year’s fee of 6s to per- 
haps £1; this would mean that all who 
would be prepared to pay £1 would in- 
deed be sincere in their protest. I was 
on the London to Paris march a few 
weeks ago and the numbers ranged from 
five in England to 75 in Dieppe and down 
again to 12 on our arrival and arrest 
in Paris. I’m sure that the people got 
the message of our march just as well in 
Dieppe ‘as in England. 

Alick South says that we should have 
a single theme, and he goes on to say 
that this theme should be Vietnam. I was 
always under the impression that it is 
the CND (for those who've forgotten, 
Campaign for Nuclear Disarmament) 
who organise the march - so why Viet- 
nam, what’s wrong with a march against 
the bomb for a change? 

Peter Wade, 

236 Denmark Road, Lowestoft, Suffolk. 


Contact 


May I through the courtesy of your 
columns invite personal contact with 
those among your readers whose concern 
for peace and human unity not only re- 
quires them to take a stand against war 
and any form of preparation for war, 
but who have come to view the human 
race as a single human family, to see 


all killing as fratricide and to view 
national and world events from the per- 
spective of a true world citizen? 

I believe the evolutionary destiny of 
mankind is peace on earth and goodwill 
among men and that there are many 
different ways in which we can individu- 
ally and collectively play our part in 
bringing this about. Personally I am 
one of those working to link in a living 
community across national, racial and 
ideological frontiers already existing 
world citizens, whose numbers are stead- 
ily growing. I shall be grateful if those 
interested will kindly write to me. 
Anthony Brooke, 

Travellers’ Club, London SWI. 


Conference 
May I bring to the attention of Peace 
News readers the peace conference or- 
ganised by the Fellowship of Friends 
of Truth, at the Heyes Conference Cen- 
tre, Swanwick, Derbyshire, from October 
21 to 23, 1966, at a charge of £3 inclus- 
ive. 
The purpose is given in that: 
“Tt has been expressed by a number 
of people that the fragmentation of a 
movement which has one fundamental 
objective may have weakened its effec- 
tive witness. If we can meet in a 
spirit of friendship and ‘give and 
take’ to discuss, at a deep level, the 
best ways to strengthen the cause of 
peace and the power of non-violence, 
a beginning may be made towards a 
reunification.” 
The chairman of the conference is Dr 
Fred Blum, Co-ordinator of the Institu- 
tute for Training in Non-violence. 
Reservations should be made to the Hon 
Secretary, Ruth Richardson, 52 Green 
Meadow Road, Birmingham 29. Two car 
seats are available for anyone travelling 
from London to Swanwick if they care 
to telephone me between 10 am and 
5 pm, Monday to Friday (SHO 5431). 
Tom Hood, 
128a Hoxton Street, London N1. 


PERSONAL 
COMMENT 


There seems to be an awful lot to 
stomach in the BBC news bulletins now- 
adays. Last week the announcer was 
kind enough to inform me that a new 
nuclear submarine had been launched. 
He then gave me a special recording 
of a prominent royal person performing 
the ceremony. “I name this ship,” she 
said in her most regal tones, ‘“ Resolu- 
tion. May God bless her and may God 
bless ali who sail in her.” 

The announcer then asked another gen- 
tleman to tell me what the ship was 
for. ‘ Each of the missiles on this ship,” 
this kind new person told me, “ could 
wipe out a city of 200,000 inhabitants.” 
It occurred to me that this was a curious 
form of enterprise on which to invoke 
the blessing of the Deity, but of course 
he must be used by now to being asked 
to undertake strange tasks, even by this 
most strange of all his creatures. Even 
so, this was surely asking an awful lot 
from the God of Love. 

Then the same kind gentleman explained 
the apparent inconsistency. The nuclear 
weapons weren’t really for war; they were 
merely to ensure that if there was a 
war Britain, since she would be one of 
the few nations to possess such weap- 
ons, would still be a ‘“ great power.” 
With that message of comfort he left 
me wondering why it was that all those 
kind people at the BBC with their won- 
derful reputation for impartiality and 
independent policies, did not ask me to 
explain my views on nuclear ships and 
what I thought Mr Wilson, the Queen 
Mother and all the other murderers 
should do with them. 


* * * 


I was interested to see an advertisement 
hoarding the other day on which a large 
poster said: “The best tip is to give it 
up.” This was the caption to an illustra- 
tion of ‘a large ashtray littered with 
cigarette ends. This is surely an excep- 
tionally striking aspect of the confusion 
of prevailing moral values, and one at 
which most people studiously refrain 


from batting an eyelid. The quest for 
profit leads a group of people to market 
large quantities of an occidental drug. 
It is packed in handy cylindrical form; 
it is of marked and proven toxity, it is 
compulsively habit forming and it is 
known to promote one of the most 
painful and lingering forms of death to 
which it is possible to succumb. 
Last year thousands of people died from 
the disease it causes, ‘and as these words 
are written and read there are thous- 
ands more whose bodies are tortured 
with the last stages of carcinogenic 
agony from the same cause. The distress 
to friends and relatives is incalculable, 
the burden of all these needless cancer 
patients on our over-burdened nursing 
services is enormous, and there is every 
indication that the drug is a major social 
evil. One might suppose in consequence 
that its manufacture and sale would be 
strongly forbidden, that customs officers 
would be zealous in preventing its entry 
to these islands and that the police 
would be busy preferring criminal 
charges against a vast underworld of 
illicit processing plant operatives and 
their pedlars. 
We are familar with the reality. The 
stuff is not only sold openly, it is carried 
about in vans and cartons which an- 
nounce their content quite shamelessly, 
and the owners of the public prints re- 
ceive enormous sums of money for giv- 
ing space to specious propaganda about 
its supposed merits. To cap all this the 
government reaps every year a colossal 
revenue from a tax on its sale. The 
jewels which glisten on the brow of the 
Queen’s Majesty reflect the sweat that 
drops from the brows of her subjects 
in torment. The one is paid for in part 
by the other. 
Cowards in high places draw their divi- 
dends of death, and as a sop to some 
residual feeling which some would dare 
call conscience they use part of the sums 
collected to advise a mesmerised, al- 
ready addicted and largely indifferent 
public it might be a good thing not to 
smoke anyway. How late, how ineffectual 
and how immoral can you get? 
The next time anyone talks of crime 
being on the increase you will be aware 
they will almost certainly not be talking 
about the increased profits and taxation 
revenues derived from the sale of to- 
acco. 


JOHN PAPWORTH 
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Ex-prisoners’ families 


Peace News was kind enough to publish 
an article of mine about the St Leonard’s 
Housing Association last November. I 
now write to invite readers to listen 
to the BBC Week’s Good Cause appeal 
on the Home Service at_7.55 pm on 
Sunday, October 9. David Frost will ask 
for funds to enable the association to 
expand its unique rehabilitation and 
housing project to help ex-prisoners and 
their families. i 

A few weeks ago the Ipswich and District 
Branch was inaugurated and we have 
already acquired a house in Ipswich 
which is being converted into two self- 
contained flats, one of which is occupied 
already by an ex-prisoner and his fam- 


ily. 

Since the scheme started in August 1962 
thirty-three families, comprising a total 
of 70 children, have come under our 
care. Fifteen families are at present in 
occupation of our accommodation. Six 
tenancies have so far terminated with 
a marked positive result, three with a 
less positive result and nine with a nega- 
tive result. 4 
We now own 20 units of accommodation, 
some of which are still being prepared 
for occupation; and at this moment we 
are negotiating for the purchase of six 
more houses in different parts of the 
country for which funds are urgently 
needed. 

Alex Bryan, 

National Organiser, 

St Leonard’s Housing Asso¢iation, 

289 Borough High St, London SEl. 


Counter-insurgency 
in Greece 


from page 3 


royalist resistance group joined EDES; 
and, again, that the Allied Military Mis- 
sion allowed Bulgarian occupation forces 
to give aid to a guerrilla leader ‘as he 
was so violently anti-ELAS.” 

After liberation, with the arrival of 
British troops, he states: ‘“‘members of 
the Security Battalions were arrested 
to await trial, as were many other colla- 
borators ...”; then: “it is true that 
elements of the Security Battalions had 
been used by the liberating forces to 
keep order and that the original harsh 
intentions towards them had, by necess- 
ity, been softened”; and then: “the 
newly formed National Guard . . . con- 
sisted of raw, ill-disciplined, recalled 
reservists, sprinkled with officers and 
men of the former Security Battalions.” 

In December, 1944, EAM/ELAS, the con- 
trolling army in Greece, increasingly dis- 
satisfied with the scant recognition that 
the Papandreou government (under pres- 
sure from the British) was giving to its 
proposals for the dissolution of all mili- 
tary groups in the country, including the 
royalist forces that had come in with the 
liberating army, staged a massive, peace- 
ful demonstration in the streets of 
Athens which was fired on; later called 
a general strike; and then moved to take 
over Athens. Says Major O’Ballance: 
“ Papandreou offered to resign, but the 
British would not allow this.” 

Street fighting between British and 
ELAS troops continued for several days. 
Field Marshal Alexander and Harold 
Macmillan were already in Greece; 
Churchill and Eden flew in to see what 
was going on; eventually, on January 8, 
1945, a cease-fire was arranged. 

Major O’Ballance admits that ELAS 
“would have succeeded but for the in- 
tervention of British troops.” It was after 
this that the guerrilla army (the Demo- 
cratic Army) was formed. A 

Ultimately, Winston Churchill and Ernie 
Bevin gave us Queen Frederika and King 
Constantine. The violence of the left 
cannot be justified and wasn’t justified 
by events, but it is a lot more explicable 
than Major O’Ballance would have us 
believe. 


THE ORDER OF THE 
GREAT COMPANIONS 


Service 3.30 pm Sunday 25 Sep 
Weigh House Church Hall 

Binney St (opp Selfridges) 

Arthur Foote: “ Consciousness Ex- 
panding drug 


Classified 


Terms: 6d per word, min 4s. Discounts for 
series. Box No 1s extra. Cash with order (not 
stamps please). Adverts to reach 5 Caledonian 
Road, London Nl, by first post Monday. Box 
No replies to same address. Displayed adver- 
tisements rates on application. 


Personal 
INTELLIGENT PEOPLE use Creston’s family 
planning service, It’s confidential, efficient and 


saves you money. Free details from Creston 
eaeporatories (PN), 10 Blenheim Street, London 


MAKE MONEY out of selling Peace News (14d 
on each copy sold). Distributors and sellers 
wanted in every district, group or college. 
Quantities 7s 6d dozen sale or return (special 
rates for student groups). Posters and public- 
ity material available free. Write to Circula- 
tion, 5 Caledonian Road, NI, 


PREGNANCY TESTING. Rapid, accurate, re- 
Hable, medically approved method. Return post 
service. Send small urine sample. Fee 2 gens. 
Container free on request. Hadley Laboratories 
Ltd (Dept PN), 18 Harvist Road, London NW6. 


Diary 


As this is a free service we reserve the right to 
select from notices sent in. To make the service 
as complete as possible, we urge organisers to: 


1. Send entries to arrive not later than first 
Post Monday (Friday preferred). 


2. Include date, town, place (hall, street), 
nature of event, speakers, organisers (and 
secretary's address). 


To publicise full details, book a classified or 
displayed advertisement, 


Remember to order copies of Peace News for 
your advertised meeting: sale or return. From: 
Circulation Dept, 5 Caledonian Road, Nl 


23 September, Friday 


AMERSHAM. 7.30 pm. Friends Meeting House, 
Whielden Street (next to General Hospital). 
“China and the Chinese people today ** Mrs 
pine Hung-Ying. Exhibition in entrance hall. 
oF. 


LUNDON Nl, 8 pm. Kings Cross. Committee of 
100 minibus leaves for Coulport (Scotland) 
Action 24-25 September. £2 15s weekend return. 
BOOK NOW 10s deposit. ARC 1239. 


LONDON EC2. 8 pm. Kings Arms, Bishopsgate. 
Poetry and jazz. Peanuts Club. 


SHEFFIELD 1. 7 pm. Victoria Hall, Norfolk 
Street. Myrtle Solomon: ‘‘ The Case for Paci- 
fism.’’ PPU. 


24 September, Saturday 


CARK-IN-FURNESS, Lancs. 2.30 pm. Friends 
Meeting House. North Lancs and Lake District 
CND supporters meeting. Policy discussion to 
be opened by Dick Nettleton. 


LONDON EC2. 8 pm, Kings Arms, Bishopsgate. 
Folksinging. Peanuts Club. 


LONDON N7. 3 pm. Co-op Hall, Seven Sisters 
Road. London YCND Chumble Sale, Chumble 
and helpers wanted from 11 am. Ring Dick 
White, CAN 4940. 


LONDON NWI 8.30 pm. The Engineer, Glouces- 
ter Avenue (near Cecil Sharp House - Camden 
tube). Poetry and folksong club. 

OXFORD. 9.30 onwards. 43a Queen Street 
(above Philip Gilbert hairdressing, by Dew- 
hurst). Sale of home-made cakes and produce 
in aid of children in Vietnam. (Contributions 


of cake ete to be brought between 8.30 and 
9.30 am). 


Back to the 


grindstone 


All students’ supplies and 
textbooks from 


HOUSMANS 


5 Caledonian Road, King’s Cross, 
London N.1. Telephone : TER 4473 


Send your lists now 
All profits to work for peace 


WANT TO START 
SOMETHING ? 


Our new organisation needs you. 
If you are an efficient secretary, 
wanting to contribute to a lively 
team, phone (O1) 799 2178. 
Voluntary Committee on Overseas 
Aid and Development (Education 
unit). . 

eS 


Get Peace News 


every Friday; order It from 
your newsagent 
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WORLD-WIDE FELLOWSHIP TEACHING cre- 
ative group meditation requires help to re- 
model and furnish HQ. Contact Centre, 46 
Kensington Court, W8. WES 7433. 


Publications 


ANY BOOK IN PRINT can be supplied by Hous- 
mans to any part of the world. Book tokens 
issued and exchanged. Large stock of books, 
Paperbacks, peace literature, greetings cards, 
stationery etc. 9.30 to 6 Mon-Sat. 5 Caledonian 
Road, Kings Cross, London Nl. 


BRITAIN’S SOCIALIST WEEKLY - the ‘ Social- 
ist Leader.’’ 6d for an 8-page paper. Vigorous, 
forthright and anti-war. From your newsagent 
or local ILP branch, or by post from 197 Kings 
Cross Road, London WCl. 6s for 12 weeks, 
25s for 52 weeks. 


Accommodation vacant 


SMALL CHARITY in North London, with social 
Purpose, has vacancies for adult residents, 
who could be students or working men. Full 
board is optional. Write to M. Turner, 24 
Harberton Road, London N19. 


25 September, Sunday 


LONDON WI. 3.30 pm. Weigh House Church 
Hall, Binr.y Street (opposite Selfridges), Ar- 
thur Foote: ‘‘ Consciousness Expanding Drug.” 
Order of the Great Companions. 


29 September, Thursday 


LONDON Ell. 8 pm. Friends Meeting House, 
Bush Road. Graham Bartram: “*A week in 
Borstal.'’ PPU, 


30 September, Friday 


LONDON WC2. 7.30 pm. Lamb and Flag (off 
Garrick Street). International Communications: 
Adrian Mitchell, Afro-voice, Indian music, 
drama. Admission 2s 6d. MCF. 


3 October, Monday 


BRIGHTON. 7.30 pm. Conference Room 1, Royal 
Pavilion. Labour Peace Fellowship meeting: 
‘For peace in Vietnam, arms cuts, and dis- 
engagement.'’ Speakers: Lord Brockway, Law: 
rence Daly (NUM), Frank Allaun MP, Ian 
Mikardo MP, George Doughty (DATA), John 
Mendelson MP, Hugh Jenkins MP, Konni Zil- 


liacus MP, Bob Edwards MP, Dennis H 
MP. Admission 2s. ar 


5 October, Wednesday 


LONDON WCl1. 7.30 pm. 6 Endsleigh Street. 
London Committee of 100 open discussion on 
selected boycott of American goods. 


7 October, Friday 


HIGH WYCOMBE. 8 pm. Town Hall. Folk con- 
cert: The Watersons, Jeremy Taylor and others. 


Compere Diz Disley. Proceeds ‘to Medical Aid 
for Vietnam. 


am 
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new stickers 
3s 100 or 27s 6d 1,000 post free 


(Half gummed en face fer cars ete, 
remainder gummed on back for letters, 
motice beards and ether places) 


also available at same prices 


slogan stickers 


against the Vietnam war 
Please sezd cash with order to 
Housmans, & Caledonian Rd, London Nl 


PROSPERITY 


Build your future 


wisely— safely 


LET YOUR 


1 % INCOME TAX PAID 


MONEY EARN 4 


BY THE SOCIETY 


PROMPT AND EASY WITHDRAWAL 
Interest accrues from date of investment 
Full details sent on request 


St Pancras Building Society 


for secure saving; assets exceed £2,700,000 


200 Finchley Road 


London NW3 


Telephone SWIss Cottage 2000 or 2331-2 
and at 103 Parkway, London NW1 


Tribune 


{is always fighting 

for Socialist policies to end 
nuclear madness. Sixteen 
pages of politics, poetry and 
reviews giving a left slant to 
the international fight for 
peace and freedom. 


every Friday from all 
newsagent Is 


or take advantage of this 
special offer 


8 weeks for és (pest free) er $1 US 


PLEASE SEND ME TRIBUNE 
FOR EIGHT WEEKS 
I ENCLOSE 6s (US $1) 


COOP eenaeeeraeeeeererresesereresssesres- 


Send to: TRIBUNE, 
222 Strand, London W.C.2. 


CND AT POLARIS 
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LAUNCH 


Simoe rivals 
Queen Mother 


The royal advisers are in need of a 
refresher course. They really ought to 
tell the Queen Mother that there is no 
point in continuing the royal wave (that 
circular movement of the raised forearm 
that the Royal Family do so nicely) 
when she is driving down a road exclus- 
ively inhabited by policemen and CND 
pickets. 


The road runs through Vickers Arm- 
strong works at Barrow-in-Furness; and 
the royal party was on its way to launch 
Polaris. We had carefully placed our 
pickets so that we would be at the 
front of the crowd; but we need not 
have worried - there was no crowd. Those 
who had been given free tickets, or an 
hour off work, watched inside the yard. 
There were some royalty-watchers in the 
town, and the kids, with a day off school, 
were all over the place; but there was no 
great flocking of the masses on this 
occasion. 


Economic problems 


It is possible that the advocates of 
Polaris have over-reached themselves, 
leaning too heavily on the “ Polaris 
means ‘work” argument. Barrow people 
know that two Polaris submarines are 
not going to solve the economic prob- 
lems of the town; there is a genuine 
concern for the future. Part of the credit 
for this must go to the town’s MP, Al- 
bert Booth, the Trades Council, the 
Furness Development Committee, the 
North-West Economic Planning Board 
and CND who, in recent months, have 
spelt out some of the real requirements 
for prosperity in Barrow - the introduc- 
tion of new and varied industries, better 
communications (in which the More- 
cambe Bay barrage scheme would be a 
key), an end to the increasing tendency 
to concentrate on submarine production 
and a break with the monopoly position 
in the town of Vickers Armstrong. 


Handshakes 


With others demolishing the economic 
case for Polaris, CND in Barrow is able 
to spend more of its time and energy 
in tackling the moral argument. In this 
fit was helped by the presence in Barrow 
of Busuke Simoe, survivor of Hiroshima, 
who journeyed halfway round the world 
to join our vigil on launch day. 


This quiet, indestructible Japanese farm- 
er helped the peace movement in Barrow 
to steal the show. On the eve of the 
launch the North West Evening Mail 
headed its front page with the dual 
preparations going on in Barrow: Vick- 
ers rolling out the red carpet for royalty, 
ES CND getting ready to receive Busuke 
imoe. 


Barrow is not the kind of place where 
strangers shake you by the hand in 
the street, but Busuke Simoe had his 
hand shaken many times, especially by 
the women. He has the same effect upon 
‘people as The War Game: his presence 
lifts the visor that we all have pulled 
over our eyes to shield us from the un- 
believable horror of the realisation of 
what nuclear weapons really mean. 


Even the top brass at the launching be- 
gan to grapple with the moral argument, 
albeit in military terms. According to 
the Lancashire Evening Post, ‘‘ Rear 
Admiral I. L. M. McGeogh, Flag Officer, 
British Submarines, provided an answer 
for CND demonstrators.” He was quoted 
as saying, ‘ submarines of this type can- 
not be knocked out by a sudden attack. 
There is, therefore, no real need to get 
in a blow first.” 


So, Polaris is a second strike weapon; 
we hope that the Flag Officer will have 
words with Mr McNamara. But a second 
strike weapon is based on the primeval 
ideas of retribution and fear of retribu- 
tion. Mr Simoe had found the answer 
to that one from his own cruel experi- 
ence. “After the bomb,” he says, ‘my 
first thoughts were to wish that we had 
such a bomb so that we could drop it 
on the United States, but after a time 
I realised that this was no good. We had 
suffered enough for everyone. What we, 
the survivors, had to do was to bear the 
suffering and make sure that there were 
no more Hiroshimas.” 


Point made 


Commander Michael Hendry, one of the 
joint commanders of the new submarine, 
Resolution, made what must be one of 
the most frightening statements of all 
time: 
“Tt must be more difficult to push a 
bayonet through a man than to press 
the button.” 


The Polaris button means thirty-five 
times sixteen times Hiroshima. And out- 
side, a few hundred yards away, stood 
Busuke Simoe, with his banner. 


All the northern evening papers gave 
the CND protest main treatment, often 
the headline; but by next day the morn- 
ing dailies had found time to adjust. The 
CND picket had become “ insignificant,” 
‘almost unnoticed,” “a dedicated scat- 
tering of nuclear disarmers.” 


Nevertheless, Busuke Simoe had made 
his point; the emphasis now was on the 
meaning of Polaris. Thus The Times: 


“There is clapping and whistles and 
cheers, as Queen Elizabeth, the Queen 
Mother, all in blue, arrives; waving, 
chatting, escorted by a flotilla of top 
naval brass, and a scurry of politi- 
cians. A local vicar blesses the ship, 
and prays for her in the perils of 
the deep; and also that her crew may 
truly set forth God’s glory throughout 
the earth; which, it could be argued, 
is a novel definition of the function 
of a Polaris crew. 


“ But no deep thoughts about nuclear 
deterrents, about what would happen 
if the button ever had to be pressed, 
disturb the normal gaiety of a launch- 
ing. It is a possibility which the mind 
seriously refuses to consider.” 
Barrow CND and the newly-formed 
YCND produced 1,000 copies of a six- 
page Focus which set out the arguments 
against’ Polaris in some detail. This, 
with 5,000 printed leaflets describing 
what a Polaris missile would do to Bar- 
row, was widely distributed in the days 
before the launch. 
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Whatever the criticisms of our present exercise, this party should 
realise that this could be a great watershed in the history of our 
movement if we will face the facts and destroy certain sacred cows 
we held in the past. - Ray Gunter, September 17, 1966. 


NEWS IN 


“Tools for Life or Weapons for Death?” 
was the theme of the PPU pageant in 
London last autumn, West Midlands PPU 
and CND propose to stage the pageant 
in Birmingham on October 8. A mini- 
mum of 200 marchers is hoped for. 
Contact: CND, Factory Road, Birming- 
ham 19 (NORthern 2447), 


CND will be holding an open air meeting 
and march in Brighton during the 
Labour Party conference. On the morn- 
ing of October 2 there will be leafleting 
of the town and Sanity-selling; at 2.30 
pm there will be a public meeting on 
the Level (no less). 


Johnson upside down, the Peace News 
sticker, is appearing sporadically all over 
the world. So far, 6,000 have been sold 
in Britain, 7,000 in Western Europe, 
8,000 in the United States, 5,000 in Aus. 
tralia and New Zealand and 200 in 
Poland. 


“The Grove” is the newsletter of the 
London Free School. In a front-page 
editorial it claims that the town clerk 
and mayor of Kensington Borough have 
rejected applications for money towards 
their playground in North Kensington; 
and the mayor has withdrawn his patron- 
age of the Notting Hill Fayre (see page 
7). The Free School has been told it 
would get the money if it got rid of 
“* Michael X, communists, anarchists etc.” 
Address: 26 Powis Terrace, W11. 


Reform, but not 
abolition for 
the Queen 


“He wants to cut Queen’s salary”; so 
reads the headline in a local Brighton 
paper about the activities of Mike 
Shrapnell, founder of the Campaign for 
the Reform of International Royalty. 
Mr Shrapnell, a 33-year-old Labour 
Party worker, is organising a nation- 
wide petition calling on MPs to bring 
the matter of the Queen’s salary before 
parliament. Asked why he isn’t cam- 
paigning for the abolition of the mon- 
archy Mr Shrapnell replies that he 
wishes to keep the campaign within the 
law. He asks that the salaries of royal 
heads of state be reduced to that of the 
working man. Address: 11 Goldstone 
Villas, Hove, Sussex. 


LABOUR PARTY CONFERENCE: 


MARCH with CND 


Sunday October 2 
Assemble: the Level 2.30 pm 


Grand Parade - Old Stein - the Front 


MEETING: Peace Statue 4 pm 
MARCH along Front 4.45 - 5 pm 


Details of coaches from London from CND, 14 Grays Inn Road, WC1 


ex * 


BRIGHTON 


Scrap Polaris & F-111A 
Leave NATO & SEATO 
Cut arms not jobs (& the 


Arms Salesman) / 
* Break with America on VIETNAM 


CHA 3872 


BRIEF 


Nearly 10,000 people have written to Mr 
Duncan Sandys, Conservative MP for 
Streatham, saying they favour capital 
punishment for the murder of police- 
men. Mr Sandys intends to introduce a 
Bill on the subject. - The Times. 


The British Red Cross Society has sent 
£500 to the Laotian Red Cross Society 
to help the 12,000 people made homeless 
by the Mekong River floods. - The 
Guardian. 


Six hundred British doctors sat an ex- 
amination last week which would qualify 
them to work in the United States. - 
The Guardian. 


Letters to the Editor 
Address lists 


The development of small groups in the 
peace movement calls for a better sys- 
tem of communications if there is to 
be effective exchange of ideas, avoidance 
of unnecessary duplication of effort and 
the reduction of clash in the dates of 
meetings and activities. 


The most valuable asset of any indepen- 
dent peaceworker is his address list, 
and the best means of establishing good 
co-ordination in the movement as a 
whole is through the development of 
the joint address list. 


We need address lists that cross all the 
small group boundaries. There are al- 
ready any number of moves in this 
direction. We are in the process of 
compiling such a list in a rather more 
systematic way. Will any individual or 
group that would like to be included an 
the list please let me know? 


The list will be concerned in the widest 
sense with activists of the non-aligned 
movement who are more or less com- 
mitted to direct action. It will not be of 
interest, therefore, to those who are 
closely associated with political parties 
or whose allegiance is in any way given 
to the power complexes of London, 
Washington, Moscow or Peking. 


Peter Cadogan, 
Secretary, National Committee of 100, 
13 Goodwin Street, London N4. 


Leaflets case: 
dismissed 


Martin Bragg and Bill Hetherington, 
arrested on September 11 on charges 
arising out of leaflet distribution at an 
army display in Sutton Coldfield, have 
had the charges against them dismissed. 
Sutton Coldfield magistrates court de 
cided on September 15 that there was 
no case to answer after Messrs Hether- 
ington and Bragg had pleaded not guilty 
and argued that police evidence pre 
sented against them was false. The police 
intend to appeal. 


Peace News hopes to publish shortly 
an article by Bill Hetherington on the 
case. 
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